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I. Why the Colonial Problem Is Important 


On January 30, 1939, the sixth anniversary of his rise to power, 
Fiihrer Adolf Hitler made some very pointed remarks on the 
subject of colonies. “The great German colonial possessions,” 
he said, “which the Reich once acquired peacefully by treaties 
and by paying for them, have been stolen. . . . The theft of 
the German colonies was morally an injustice. Economically, 
it was utter insanity! The political motives advanced were so 
mean that one is tempted merely to call them silly.” : 

Such statements, coming from the head of one of the world’s 
most powerful states, are obviously of vital importance to every 
one of us. In the special case of Mr. Hitler, moreover, the world 
has come to realize that he is entirely ready to let actions speak 
if his words fail to achieve the desired result. We need think 
back no farther than 1938 for confirmation of this view. Early 
in that year, as you probably remember, the Fiihrer indicated 
his immediate interest in the fate of the “ten million racial com- 
rades” who lived just outside the borders of the Fatherland. 
And before the year had expired, these ten million Germans, in 
Austria and in parts of Czechoslovakia, had been united with 
Germany. In the light of this and other recent German actions, 
it seems fairly safe to assume that the colonial question, referred 
to by Mr. Hitler in a number of his latest speeches, may well 
emerge as one of the most prominent issues of our day. And 
that, you must agree, is ample ground for regarding the colonial 
problem as one of great importance. 


WHAT IS THE COLONIAL PROBLEM? 


Good, you will say, but what is this colonial problem? Why 
did the great powers ever seek colonies in the days before the 
World War? How did they manage to get them? Who owns 
what? Why do governments and peoples seem to want to hold 
fast to their colonies at all costs? How does it happen that 
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Germany, Italy and Japan now call themselves the “have-not” 
powers, while the three so-called western democracies are 
labeled the “haves”? What is the “colonial problem,” anyway? 
Your questions are good ones, and it will be the task of this 
little book to try to answer them, briefly but clearly. To do 
this it will, of course, be necessary to follow an outline or 
plan. We shall begin by considering how the modern race for 
colonies originated. Then we shall see how that race led to 
serious international rivalries and helped to bring on the World 
War. Next will come a summary of the great empires of today 
‘and a description of how Germany lost all her colonies after 
the World War. After this examination we shall analyze the 
uestion “Do colonies pay?” and then look at the arguments 
advanced by Germany to get her colonies back. Finally we 
shall try to see if there is any reasonable scheme whereby the 
colonial problem may be settled once and for all in peace and 
harmony. 
Our first task, then, is to find out how the modern race for 
colonies began. 




















ll. How the Modern Race for Colonies Began 


The modern race for colonies began in earnest in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. It followed close on the heels 
of certain important political events and the spread of the 
Industrial Revolution eastward across Europe. Thus, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the Italian and German 
movements for national unification were at last successful. 
About the same time the French people established their Third 
Republic and the Austrians and Hungarians found a com- 
promise under which they agreed to continue living together 
in the Dual Monarchy. In the United States we settled the 
questions of secession and slavery, while in Russia the Tsar 
freed millions of serfs. In Great Britain the industrial working 
class was for the first time allowed to vote in an election for 
Parliament. In the Far East, finally, Japan ended her medieval 
isolation and started on a career of modernization. And all 
these things, mind you, within the short space of ten or fifteen 
years. 


HOW THE DEMAND FOR COLONIES AROSE 


Now, with their major political problems at least temporarily 
settled, the peoples of all these countries were able to devote 
themselves to other issues, especially to the question of how to 
make the most of the new machines and techniques that were 
coming into widespread use as a result of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. In state after state, therefore, industrialization pro- 
gressed. Look at the chart on page 11 and you will see how 
the countries of the world began to manufacture more and 
more products. And to protect their new industries and keep 
out the competing goods of other countries, the various gov- 
ernments gradually built up high tariff walls. Thus they hoped 
to keep the “home markets” relatively free for their own 
manufacturers. 











SURPLUS MANUFACTURED GOODS 


But the factory owners soon found themselves producing more 
than even the protected home markets could buy. Neighbor- 
ing states naturally took some of these “surplus manufactures,” 
but since these countries, too, had tariff walls, the manufac- 
turers were anxious to find entirely new outlets where there 
were no tariffs and where goods might freely be sent. In other 
words, they sought colonial markets. Partly because they had 
had an early start in the industrial field, and partly for tra- 
ditional reasons, the British alone had refused to follow the 
fashion of high tariffs. Hence it was they who felt most 
keenly both the competition of the new industrialists and the 
need for colonial markets. 


SURPLUS CAPITAL 


It was not only the desire for markets which led to the 
colonial movement of the nineteenth century: about the same 
time industrialists and financiers also began to search for new 
fields of investment. For as the number and size of factories 
increased and the means of production improved, the indus- 
trialists were able to accumulate ever larger profits. At first 
these could be advantageously reinvested at home or in other 
industrialized states—in railroads, for example, or in branch 
factories. These investments then brought still more returns, 
until eventually there grew up a surplus of capital which 
sought more profitable outlets than were available in the 
highly industrialized areas. In the circumstances, it seemed 
obvious to some potential investors that, because of the 
greater risks involved, money placed in the more backward 
regions would bring higher dividends than money invested 
at home. Glance for a moment at the charts on pages 15, 
17 and 19, and see how rapidly the foreign holdings of Great 
Britain, France and Germany rose. In the case of Great 
Britain, moreover, almost half of the total, by 1914, was 
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placed within the Commonwealth itself. Hence bankers and 
financiers in most of the industrialized states gradually came 
to view the acquisition of colonies as an excellent means of 
gaining additional outlets for the investment of their surplus 
funds. 


SURPLUS POPULATION 


Besides these surpluses in goods and capital, the Industrial 
Revolution helped to create still another surplus in the areas 
to which it spread, namely, a surplus of population. As man’s 
capacity to make use of natural riches and to produce food 
increased, the population of the western world also went up. 
The chart on page 23 will show you how truly astonishing the 
rate of this increase was. 

At first this increase of population was generally welcomed 
because it promised a sufficient and cheap labor supply for 
the new factories that were everywhere springing up. Eventu- 
ally, however, there was a growing fear that the increase in 
population might outrun the increase in food supply, and that 
starvation would thus become the lot of untold millions. 

The circumstance that, in some areas, a growing number of 
people were coming to live on charity bolstered this belief. 
Public-minded citizens therefore began to suggest emigration 
as a solution for over-population. But the advocates of migra- 
tion schemes did not like to see their fellow-citizens going to 
foreign countries. That would merely add to the manpower 
and manual and technical skills of immediate or potential rivals. 
Hence this group, too, voiced a demand for colonies, fora 
“safety valve” to take care of the overflow of humans. 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


In every country, furthermore, there were persons who wanted 
to export yet another item, namely, their particular form of 
culture. Imbued with the spirit of nationalism and of altruism, 
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such individuals wished their country to become a world 
power, desired it to exercise “dominion over palm and pine.” 
They wanted to help the benighted natives of the world’s 
“backward” areas to see the light, both spiritually and materi- 
ally. They wanted to save the souls and clothe the bodies of 
these natives according to their own special type of Christian 
civilization. Rudyard Kipling well phrased their feelings when 
he wrote: 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild— 
Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child. 


Obviously it would be easier to bring Christianity and culture 
to the backward peoples if the country of which the altruist 
was a citizen actually controlled the natives, that is, converted 
their land into a colony. 


THE NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS 


A fifth factor behind the colonial movement was the need for 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The development of manufac- 
turing, the appearance of new industries and the growth of 
population created an ever more pressing demand for such 
materials. And it happened that many of the articles that were 
most needed existed in abundant quantity in the relatively 
backward areas of the world. Rubber, oil, sugar, palm oil, 
cocoanut oil, coffee, precious metals, rare minerals, phosphates 
and many other products were exploited little or not at all by 
the peoples who lived at some of the best sources of supply. 
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Since these items were necessary to the civilized states in 
peacetime, they were often even more essential in case of 
war. If you examine the frontispiece chart, you will notice 
precisely what share of ten important raw materials required 
today is produced in colonial regions. 


THE CRY FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Persons interested in this aspect of the problem soon began to 
point out the desirability of making their country “self-suffi- 
cient,” that is, of providing it with its own sources of raw 
materials so that, come what might, it would not be dependent 
on foreign favors. Striving for Autarkie they call this in 
Germany and Italy today. But though the word is newly cur- 
rent, the thought is old. A former American Secretary of 
Commerce, William C. Redfield, once wrote a book called 
Dependent America, in which he showed that our country 
failed to produce, in sufficient quantity for safety, at least 
thirty-one raw materials essential in war. Included in his list 
were such things as antimony, cork, graphite, iodine, flax- 
seed, manganese, potassium salts, rubber, tin, tungsten and 
wool. And if even the United States, perhaps the most richly 
endowed with raw materials of any country in the world, 
lacked these, how much worse off must the other states have 
considered themselves! 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Still another factor underlying the growing desire for colonies 
was the rapid development of means of transportation and 
communication. The introduction of steamships, the invention 
of the telegraph, the building of railroads—all these not only 
helped trade but made the possession of overseas colonies a 
much simpler matter than had previously been the case. With 
the aid of such modern conveniences (and more efficient 
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weapons of war) it became easy to send troops abroad and to 
exercise control over far-flung dependencies; rubber planta- 
tions and metal mines could now easily be exploited with 
profit. Furthermore, these new methods of transportation and 
communication themselves frequently offered profitable fields 
for investment. Railroad builders, for example, often found it 
tempting to devote their talents to “opening up” new regions 
in Africa, Asia or Latin America. 


THE DESIRE FOR NAVAL BASES 


A further motive behind the modern expansionist movement 
was the claim of some that naval bases were important to a 
great commercial state. With the increase in trade on a world- 
wide scale, some powers were impelled to seek scattered places 
of control from which to refuel their ships and keep a watch- 
ful eye on their merchant fleets. As time went on, naval bases 
and refueling stations seemed to many to become necessities, 
and governments often responded to the pleas of their mer- 
chant citizens and their naval leaders by taking possession of 
strategically located islands. 
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THE FACTORS OF NATIONAL PRIDE AND PRESTIGE 


Last, but certainly far from least, among the causes of modern 
territorial expansion must be mentioned the factors of national 
pride and prestige. Persons who otherwise had absolutely no 
interest in colonies frequently demanded overseas annexations 
or controls as a mark of national greatness. The extension of 
power abroad, it seemed to them, would not merely increase 
the national wealth but—more important—enhance national 
prestige. That was the sort of thing the German Chancellor 
Biilow meant when he said, back in 1897, “We do not want to 
put anyone in the shade, but we demand for ourselves a place 
in the sun.” 

The patriots who thus advocated expansion were often 
firmly convinced that their country and theirs alone was fully 
qualified to spread the glories of civilization to less fortunate 
areas, was, indeed, divinely chosen to bring light where there 
was darkness! Such a patriot was the Englishman George 
Nathaniel Curzon, who in 1894 dedicated a book on the Far 
East “To those who believe that the British Empire is under 
Providence the greatest instrument for good that the world 
has seen. .. .” And such a one was another Englishman, H. W. 
Wyatt, who wrote in 1897 that “To us—to us, and not to 
others,—a certain definite duty has been assigned. To carry 
light and civilization into the dark places of the world, to 
touch the mind of Asia and of Africa with the ethical ideas 
of Europe; to give to thronging millions, who would otherwise 
never know peace or security, these first conditions of human 
advance.” And were one only to take the trouble, one could 
readily find similar examples of the nationalistic motive of 
expansionism for every great power and for many small ones! 

These, then, were the numerous factors that gave rise to the 
colonial movement of the period from 1870 to the World 
War. Almost every one of them, incidentally, has also been 
important in the colonial movement of the post-World War 
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period. Consider, if you will, whether you have not heard 
or read about nearly every one of them during the past few 
years. For all these points—surplus manufactures, surplus 
population, the desire for raw materials and naval bases, the 
yearning for self-sufficiency and prestige, and the wish to 
bring light and culture to backward heathens—have been 
advanced in recent months by one or another of the “have- 
not” powers. The story, you see, is an old one. Only the 
characters vary from time to time. 


THE APOSTLES OF EXPANSIONISM 


As you may well imagine, not every European was interested 
in all the items we have mentioned. They appealed, rather, to 
certain groups which, though sometimes numerically small, 
were usually important. These “apostles of expansionism,” as 
we may perhaps call them, included manufacturers of textiles, 
machinery, medicine and armaments; exporters, importers and 
shippers; bankers and investors; scientists, adventurers, explor- 
ers and colonial officials; military and naval men; politicians 
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and statesmen; religious missionaries, and many others. In the 
case of most of these, no explanation of their attitude is needed; 
their motives are obvious. But regarding statesmen and mission- 
aries we might add a word of comment. 

Some statesmen became expansionists out of patriotic rea- 
sons, or in response to public clamor. Others did so to keep 
their jobs, or to take the minds of their people off unfavorable 
domestic conditions. Still others sought personal glory and 
wanted to be remembered in history as empire builders. Occa- 
sionally colonies were even appropriated by way of compensa- 
tion for losses of territory elsewhere. 

Religious missionaries acted as expansionists in various inci- 
dental ways. They asked for the protection of their govern- 
ments in order the better to be able to deal with the natives 
or to meet the competition of rival missionaries. They taught 
the colored peoples the virtue of docility toward their white 
masters. They created among the natives demands for products 
that only the merchants of the civilized countries could supply. 
And the merchants and traders, some through no fault of their 
own and some because they had got into trouble over dis- 
honest acts, customarily requested governmental protection 
for their overseas activities. The flag thus came to follow trade. 
Occasionally, on the other hand, business men were willing to 
enter an area only after military protection was assured them; 
in such cases, trade followed the flag. 


HOW THE COLONIAL MOVEMENT WAS POPULARIZED 


It may have occurred to you that, since these groups—though 
important—certainly did not comprise the majority of the 
population in their respective countries, they must have had 
some way of making their expansionist program acceptable to 
the general public. Your surmise is correct. The apostles of 
expansionism did make definite appeals to the people. Some- 
times they appealed to fear, pointing out the need for national 
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self-sufficiency in time of war and warning that other coun- 
tries would take the desirable areas if theirs didn’t. Again, 
while it was the exception rather than the rule for large masses 
of citizens to migrate to their country’s colonies, the argument 
that the possession of dependencies would keep your emi- 
grants under your own flag was generally used with great 
success. In this connection it is interesting to note that, though 
France clearly was not bothered by any problem of over- 
population, it was a Frenchman who popularized the idea that 
colonies might be a “safety valve” for an overflowing popula- 
tion. Frequently, when all else failed, the appeal to national 
pride and prestige or to the cause of religion and altruism 
clinched the argument. People like to help their less fortunate 
fellow-men; and, as you have perhaps yourself discovered, it 
is at times easier to rouse sympathy and win charity for dis- 
tant projects than for those at home. 


HOW COLONIAL CONTROL WAS EXTENDED 


Now in early modern times, when the Britishers, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards and others set out to get colonies, they ordinarily dis- 
patched fighters who through force or trickery overwhelmed 
the natives and annexed the conquered regions without more 
ado. This method was also followed to some extent after 1870 
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—and even after the World War, as in the recent Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict. But, on the whole, outright conquest and 
annexation were rapidly becoming too expensive. They also 
involved assuming much responsibility and frequently aroused 
the opposition of other powers. Less direct forms of expansion- 
ism therefore came to be increasingly popular with the so- 
called imperialists. Among the newer techniques and disguises 
were such things as leaseholds and concessions, spheres of influ- 
ence and interest, protectorates, financial and tariff control, 
extraterritoriality and, finally, mandates. We ought to be sure 
we understand these terms before we go on with our story. 


CONCESSIONS OR FRANCHISES, AND LEASEHOLDS 


When an alert or aggressive agency got the right to exploit 
some economic enterprise in a backward area, this right was 
called a concession or franchise. Thus in 1903 a group of 
German bankers and engineers acquired a concession to build 
a long railroad, later called the Bagdad Railway, in Turkey. 
Sometimes the grant covered the actual lease of a stretch of 
territory and the exercise in it of political control. In 1898 
the German Empire acquired such a leasehold, of ninety-nine 
years’ stipulated duration, over part of the Shantung Peninsula 
in China. 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE AND OF INTEREST 


In a sphere of influence a state has either preferential or exclu- 
sive rights to develop the area economically and claims that 
other states shall not seek to establish any kind of control in it. 
Thus in 1907 Great Britain and Russia agreed for their own 
purposes to divide Persia into three zones: a southern, or 
British, sphere of influence, a northern, or Russian, sphere of 
influence and a central, or neutral, sphere. When the dominant 
state has only economic rights in a region and does not actu- 
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ally direct its politics, we usually speak of a sphere of interest 
rather than of influence. 


PROTECTORATES 


A protectorate usually means a relatively backward area over 
which some stronger power exercises authority while allowing 
the native ruler to remain in nominal command. The natives in 
a protectorate are generally forbidden to have direct diplo- 
matic relations with any other state, and foreign powers are 
notified that they may deal with the natives only through the 
mediation of the protecting government. This arrangement 
makes it easier to get obedience from the natives and provides 
a convenient scapegoat if anything goes wrong. France, for 
example, set up a protectorate over Morocco in 1912. Since 
then no foreign government has dealt directly with the Sultan 
of Morocco, for he may be approached only through Paris. 

It is probably correct to say that no two protectorates are 
exactly alike; but their general features are similar. Where a 
weak state is forced to grant a strong one the right to inter- 
vene in certain circumstances, though not actually to control 
its domestic policies in normal times, the relationship is called 
a veiled or a semi-protectorate. 


FINANCIAL AND TARIFF CONTROL 


It is possible to exert appreciable influence in an area simply 
by taking charge of its finances or its tariff system. Thus 
Turkish finances before the World War were virtually run by 
the Ottoman Public Debt Administration, a body composed 
largely of European officials. The United States at one time 
had charge of the customs houses in several Central American 
states. And, under a treaty of 1842, China was long required 
to limit her duty on imported goods to five per cent; not until 
1929 did she regain the right to adjust her tariff schedules as 
she herself saw fit. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


When the wave of modern expansionism began, the legal sys- 
tems in many parts of the world were based on very different 
foundations from those of the west. In the Ottoman Empire, 
for example, the legal code was closely tied to Mohammedan 
religious law, the underlying principles of which seemed 
strange and cruel to Europeans. As relations between the west- 
ern and the backward areas became closer, the governments in 
the former felt that their citizens should not be subject to any 
“outlandish” regulations or punishments no matter where they 
might commit offences. The stronger powers, in other words, 
insisted that their subjects be tried according to western law 
and by western courts even if they had committed crimes in 
non-European jurisdictions. This privilege was called the right 
of extraterritoriality. Turkey, for instance, had to sign extra- 
territorial agreements with most western states. If a French- 
man, say, committed a crime in Constantinople in the days 
before the World War, he was tried, not in a Moslem court 
under Moslem law and with the threat of Moslem penalties, 
but in a special court under French law by French or other 
European officials. Sometimes the right of extraterritoriality 
carried with it exemption from direct taxation. As a conse- 
quence, western business men in Egypt and other countries 
were able to compete unfairly against native merchants. Pro- 
tected by their own laws and subject to few local restrictions, 
the westerners easily built up economic monopolies in such 


foreign states. 


THE MANDATE SYSTEM 


The last type of colonial control which we must examine is 
the mandate system. In December 1918, at the Paris Peace 
Conference, General Jan Smuts of South Africa suggested that 
all non-German and non-Magyar parts of the old Austria- 
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Hungary and specified portions of the old Russian and Otto- 
man empires should be assigned to the proposed League of 
Nations. The League, he held, might then delegate its authority, 
subject to certain restrictions, to several states as its agents, or 
“mandatories.” President Wilson took this design and proposed 
its application, not where General Smuts had suggested, but to 
all former German colonies except Kiaochow in China, as well 
as to Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan and Mesopotamia 


(Iraq). 
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As we shall see later, the actual mandate distributions fol- 
lowed closely the lines of certain secret treaties drawn up by 
the Allied Powers during the World War; hence it seemed to 
many that they were merely selfish land-grasping acts in dis- 
guise. But the mandatories were definitely regarded as stewards 
for the League and were required to make annual reports on 
their administration to a League body called the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 

Impelled by the forces we have outlined, and using one or 
another of the techniques we have just described, the western 
powers proceeded energetically to partition Africa, win eco- 
nomic privileges in the Near East, extend their influence in 
Asia and to the islands in the Pacific Ocean and—though in 
this case hampered somewhat by the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine—make economic advances in Latin America. Some 
times, indeed, the procedure was so energetic that serious con- 
flict ensued. There is little doubt, for example, that the contest 
over expansion was one of the fundamental causes of the 
World War that broke out in the summer of 1914. 

Now since colonial rivalries have had, and may again have, 
dire consequences, we ought certainly to learn something about 
them. Yet, since we cannot here take up the detailed history of 
all modern colonial disputes or consider fully the partition of 
Africa and the division of Asia, we must be content to choose 
certain interesting examples and allow them to illustrate the 
whole movement. Let us, therefore, examine briefly the story 
of three outstanding colonial rivalries. 
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lll. The Contestants Clash 


Few would deny that the immediate future of Europe seems 
to depend mainly on the development of the relations between 
Great Germany and Great Britain. In view of this circum- 
stance, and in view of the fact that in his book, Mein Kampf, 
Adolf Hitler called the alienation of England the chief diplo- 
matic error of the Second Reich, we might well begin this 
chapter with a summary of the commercial, imperial and naval 
rivalry between Great Britain and the Hohenzollern Empire. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN TRADE RIVALRY 


Soon after the British manufacturers became acutely aware of 
the unhappy effects increased foreign competition was having 
on their business, they also realized that their chief and 
most successful rivals were the Germans. Thus in the 1880's 
an editorial in the London Times complained that “the Ger- 
mans are beginning to beat us in many of the qualities which 
are the factors of commercial success.” About the same time 
a British correspondent from Brazil wrote that “the Germans 
are superseding the British all over the country.” Shortly there- 
after the British consul general in Hamburg pointed out in an 
official report that “in every quarter of the globe Germany 
is extending with steady and successful persistence its com- 
mercial activity.” A little later another worried Britisher main- 
tained, with some exaggeration, that “even in shipbuilding . . . 
our position is threatened by Germany.” 


REASONS FOR GERMAN TRADE GAINS 


Have you begun to wonder why it was that the Germans were 
able to press the British so closely? There are, of course, many 
reasons that help to explain the German gains. Hoping to 
build up their business gradually, the Germans were content 
with much smaller profits than were the British. Besides, no 
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order was too trivial to receive the careful and prompt atten- 
tion of the Germans; they welcomed small orders that were 
superciliously spurned by the well-established British com- 
panies. The Germans, further, extended easy credit terms, 
giving their customers plenty of time to pay and adding few, 
if any, carrying charges. Then, too, German merchants and 
manufacturers studied with care the actual needs of their cus- 
tomers and potential customers and took the trouble to send 
out salesmen who knew the language of their clients. The 
British, on the other hand, were frequently bound by tra- 
dition or hampered by an inertia that had grown up as a result 
of years of almost monopolistic sway. 

Other reasons there were, too, for the increasing German 
success at the expense of the British. But the latter, in an all- 
too-human way, often failed to consider these aspects of the 
situation. They were slow to blame themselves and, instead, 
came to feel and express ill will toward their German fellows. 
The classic statement of this attitude, though it certainly did 
not at the time represent the views of all Britishers, appeared 
in an article called “England and Germany” which was pub- 
lished in the English Saturday Review for September 11, 1897: 
“In Europe,” it held, “there are two great, irreconcilable, 
opposing forces, two great nations who would make the whole 
world their province, and who would levy from it the tribute 
of commerce. England, with her long history of successful 
aggression, with her marvelous conviction that in pursuing her 
own interests she is spreading light among nations dwelling 
in darkness, and Germany, bone of the same bone, blood of 
the same blood, with a lesser will-force, but, perhaps, with a 
keener intelligence, compete in every corner of the globe. In 
the Transvaal, at the Cape [of Good Hope], in Central Africa, 
in India and the East, in the islands of the Southern Sea, and 
in the far North-West, wherever—and where has it not?—the 
flag has followed the Bible and trade has followed the flag, 
there the German bagman is struggling with the English pedlar. 
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Is there a mine to exploit, a railway to build, a native to con- 
vert from breadfruit to tinned meat, from temperance to trade 
gin, the German and the Englishman are struggling to be first. 
A million petty disputes build up the greatest cause of war the 
world has ever seen. If Germany were extinguished to-morrow, 
the day after to-morrow there is not an Englishman in the 
world who would not be the richer. Nations have fought for 
years over a city or a right of succession; must they not fight 
for two hundred and fifty million pounds [sterling] of yearly 
commerce?” 

This is a really amazing description of the conflict, isn’t it? 
Yet, particularly during periods of economic depression, more 
and more Britishers came to hold these or similar views. 


ANGLO-GERMAN IMPERIAL RIVALRY 


Anglo-German commercial hostility, magnified by the widely 
differing political outlooks of the two peoples, became all the 
more dangerous after Germany embarked on a colonial career 
in 1884. As the German Chancellor, Bismarck, now quickly 
extended official protection to German business men who 
established themselves in eastern and western Africa, the British 
Premier, William E. Gladstone, welcomed Germany into the 
family of expanding nations. But it seems that this “more the 
merrier” chord did not accurately express the feelings of most 
of Gladstone’s compatriots. Lord Lyons, a highly respected 
British diplomat, was probably much more nearly typical in 
his reaction when he wrote of Bismarck’s “childish colonial 
schemes, which I cannot help suspecting are founded as much 
on what, for want of a better word, I must call spite against 
us, as on any real expectation of advantage to Germany.” 

In the case of Germany’s search for colonies as in her quest 
for world trade, the British professed to dislike her methods 
as much as they envied her successes. Even the British wife of 
the German Crown Prince Frederick wrote her “dear Mama,” 
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Queen Victoria, in May 1884: “If I may say, the Germans are 
of an arrogance that one longs to see put down, especially their 
tone towards England. Their ideas of colonies I think very 
foolish and I do not fancy they will succeed, but are as jealous 
of England as they possibly can be.” It just did not appear 
rational to some of the British, you see, that a land power like 
Germany could dare compete with naval Britain in the imperial 
sphere. 


ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL RIVALRY 


Germany’s effort to achieve great naval power served as a 
climax to the rivalry. Once the Germans had a sizable share of 
world trade, and after they managed to acquire some overseas 
territories, they felt that they had to have a fleet strong enough 
to protect these cherished gains. Partly because of the expen- 
sive upkeep and partly because he foresaw the unfavorable 
British reaction, Bismarck had not been especially interested 
in a large fleet. But Emperor William II felt differently about 
the matter. He liked to think of himself as the “admiral of the 
Atlantic” and believed that Germany’s future lay “on the seas.” 

This apparent challenge to Britannia’s traditional “rule of the 
waves,” combined with the average Britisher’s dislike for the 
German form of government and his fear of Germany’s grow- 
ing commercial prominence, and, on the other hand, the 
Germans’ distinct belief that Great Britain was trying to assert 
a kind of Monroe Doctrine over Africa caused the two powers 
to drift farther and farther apart. By 1914 it did not require 
great imagination to realize that, in the event of a general war, 
Germany and Great Britain would probably be on opposite 
sides. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN RIVALRY OVER MOROCCO 


Now let us turn to the story of another expansionist rivalry, 
one which, in the words of a prominent writer, “made Europe 
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see red.” This time the bone of contention was Morocco, and 
the main contenders were Germany and France. 


WHY MOROCCO APPEALED TO EXPANSIONISTS 


The name Morocco comes from an Arabic phrase meaning 
“Key of the West.” If you will look at the map on page 31 you 
will notice how apt a name this is, for Morocco is strategically 
located at the western opening of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
high Atlas Mountains protect the country from the heat and 
wind storms of the desert to the south, and the climate in the 
coastal zone is excellent. The soil is rich; there are splendid 
pasture lands; and up in the mountainous regions there are 
valuable natural resources. The area of present-day Morocco 
is about 170,000 square miles, or three and a half times the size 
of New York State, and the population numbers 6,300,000, 
mostly Arabs or Berbers, with a scattering of fierce hill tribes. 
From a military point of view the Moroccans have long con- 
sidered themselves superior to their neighbors. According to a 
local saying, “The Tunisian is a woman, the Algerian a man, 
but the Moroccan a lion.” There are probably many Tunisians 
and Algerians who would be willing to fight in order to dis- 
prove this statement, but the Moroccans proudly continue to 
believe in it. 

Because the Moroccans were brave fighters, and because, 
as is often the case among mountain people, they hated restric- 
tions and frequently pursued local feuds, it was virtually impos- 
sible for the sultans of Morocco to exercise a unified control 
over their empire. Technically the ruler’s will was law, but the 
actual power was ordinarily wielded by a chief minister or 
Grand Vizier. The sultans generally were content to lead lives 
of amusement. Corruption and discontent therefore were rife, 
a condition equally true of most other north-African regions 
in the nineteenth century. In fact, there was a legend among 
these people that when Allah had created the world and allotted 
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the kingdoms to the various nations, he gave each a choice of 
one especially desirable feature. Some, according to the story, 
chose fertile lands; others preferred a delightful climate; still 
others asked for beautiful scenery. The British alone asked for 
good government! 

Morocco therefore seemed a very tempting morsel to the 
expanding European powers. With its strategic location, its 
abundant economic resources and food-supplying possibilities 
and its internal weakness, occasioned by misrule and dissension, 
it seemed a prize well worth fighting for. And once the powers 
became embroiled over Morocco, the element of prestige 
required that they pursue the fight to the finish. That is why 
Morocco for years “made Europe see red.” 


FOREIGN INTERESTS IN MOROCCO ABOUT 1900 

About the beginning of the twentieth century, the actual Euro- 
pean economic interests in Morocco were still small. The for- 
eign population, in fact, numbered fewer than nine thousand 
souls, mostly Spaniards. The Germans had founded more com- 
panies than any other Europeans, but even they could boast 
of only thirty-five establishments in 1901. Most of the foreign 
firms belonged to small merchants who sold the natives textiles 
and hardware and arranged for the export of Moroccan agri- 
cultural products, such as grain, hides, leather and almonds. 
The total foreign trade of Morocco (about half of it with Great 
Britain) was only about seventeen million dollars a year. When 
the European diplomats first seriously interested themselves in 
Moroccan affairs, therefore, they acted more on grounds of 
strategy, prestige and the protection of their nationals than 
because of any immediate economic interests. Yet most of them 
probably hoped that Morocco would eventually prove to be 
an economic bonanza. 
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HOW MOROCCO BECAME A WARD OF THE NATIONS 
The specific incident which brought Morocco clearly into the 
focus of European diplomacy in the late nineteenth century 
was a request of the Sultan for the reform of certain conditions 
relating to the foreign population. Beginning with a treaty 
signed with France in 1767, the Moroccan rulers had extended 
to European diplomatic and commercial agents generous immu- 
nities and privileges which, within a century, had enabled the 
small but powerful foreign class to become a state within a 
state. The Sultan’s request now led to the calling of an inter- 
national conference, which met at Madrid in 1880. The gath- 
ering was attended by fourteen powers, including the United 
States. It approved several minor reforms and obtained from 
Morocco a guarantee of most-favored-nation treatment, that is, 
a guarantee of equality of economic treatment for the nationals 
of every state which signed and ratified the agreement drafted 
by the conference. 

The fact that these matters were thrashed out at an inter- 
national conference later led the Germans to regard Morocco 
as a ward of the nations, with its independence guaranteed by 
all the nations which had subscribed to the Madrid agreement. 
Germany thus became the advocate of a permanently independ- 
ent Morocco. Once she had taken this stand, it was a challenge 
to her position as a world power for any other state to try, 
without her consent, to alter the status of the sultanate. When 
France later tried to do this very thing, trouble quickly 
followed. 


FRANCE SETS OUT TO MAKE MOROCCO A PROTECTORATE 


International rivalry over Morocco did not become really 
serious until Théophile Delcassé became French Foreign Min- 
ister in 1898. Delcassé not only disliked Germany but was a 
strong believer in French expansion, especially in nearby 
Morocco. Having made up his own mind and convinced his 
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Cabinet colleagues of the desirability of acquiring control over 
Morocco, he promptly negotiated diplomatic arrangements 
with the other powers which he thought might claim an inter- 
est in northern Africa. 


SHE GETS A “FREE HAND” 


Through an official exchange of letters between Paris and Rome 
in 1900, the Italians agreed to let France have a “free hand” in 
Morocco in return for a “free hand” in Tripolitania, a north- 
African region which owed allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey. 
British objections to a French Moroccan venture were removed 
in 1904, when London and Paris reached their famous Entente 
Cordiale, or “friendly understanding.” In this agreement the 
two states peaceably settled their colonial differences in all parts 
of the world. The portion of the understanding especially 
interesting to us here again gave France a “free hand” in 
Morocco. In exchange, France gave up any objections she had 
had to Britain’s occupation of Egypt—an occupation which 
dated back officially to January 1883. 

In making the agreement of 1904, the British were careful 
to insist that if ever the native Sultan should cease to exercise 
full authority over Morocco, the northwestern part of that 
country would have to come under Spanish rather than French 
influence. London, you see, preferred to have weak Spain 
rather than strong France establish herself directly opposite 
Gibraltar. Another glance at the map on page 31 will help you 
understand the strategic importance of this reservation. Spain 
was made aware of the Anglo-French arrangement later in 
1904 and expressed her approval of it. 

With the three agreements in his pocket, Delcassé now felt 
ready to go ahead in Morocco. But because he had not taken 
the trouble to come to any prior settlement with Germany, he 
soon found himself confronted with a serious dispute. 

Before following this story, however, we must return for a 
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few moments to some of the happenings in Morocco itself. 
There the French had been of assistance to the Sultan in putting 
down several native revolts. Most of the uprisings had grown 
out of opposition to the heavy taxes made necessary by the 
ruler’s extravagant mode of life, as well as to his increasing 
tendency to imitate European ways and customs. 


ABD-EL-AZIZ 

The particular Sultan who thus oppressed and shocked his 
devoutly Mohammedan subjects was young Abd-el-Aziz. He 
had come to believe that personal amusement was the goal of 
life, and he listened eagerly to European “friends” who tempted 
him with glowing descriptions of modern luxuries and urged 
him to borrow heavily from European financiers who were 
only too happy to lend him funds at exorbitant interest rates. So 
while his country was becoming financially entangled and his 
subjects were becoming more and more resentful, the naive 
Abd-el-Aziz acquired an amazing collection of cameras, 
coaches, dolls, bicycles, grand pianos, a zoo, a big balloon, a 
skating rink and many other attractive but expensive attributes 
of western civilization. 


PIANOS BY THE DOZEN 

Some years later, after he had lost his throne, Abd-el-Aziz 
explained his position in pathetic terms. “They have accused 
me,” he said, “of buying hundreds of objects of which I had no 
need, but how did I know? ... When I wished a piano they 
told me that pianos sold by the dozen and I got a dozen. Auto- 
mobiles, according to my informers, were also sold by the 
dozen and bicycles by the hundred. The merchants, leagued 
with my ministers, have exploited me shamelessly.” 


THE FIRST MOROCCAN CRISIS 


But now to get back to the Moroccan plans of M. Delcassé. 
Upon his instructions, the French Minister to Morocco pre- 
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sented the Sultan in December 1904 with a long list of reforms. 
Had these reforms been accepted, Morocco would have become 
a virtual French protectorate. Though the Sultan was hardly 
in a position to dispute the matter with France, he delayed his 
answer from week to week, hoping, perhaps, that something 
might turn up in the way of help. And on March 31, 1905 
help did come, in an astonishing manner. On that day Emperor 
William II of Germany landed from a warship at the Moroccan 
port of Tangier and made a noteworthy speech. 

William himself had not wanted to take this trip to Morocco, 
first, because he was not especially interested in the region and, 
secondly, because he did not want to interfere so obviously 
with the aspirations of France. But his advisers in the German 
Foreign Office had insisted that he go, and it appeared later that 
public opinion in Germany was on the side of these officials. 

At any rate, William announced at Tangier that he regarded 
the Sultan as an independent monarch and expressed the hope 
that Morocco would remain open on free and equal terms to 
the peaceful economic competition of all nations. He also cau- 
tioned the Sultan against accepting any wholesale reforms with- 
out careful consideration. Shortly after these words were 
spoken, Germany insisted that only a general conference like 
the one held at Madrid in 1880 could legitimately propose wide- 
spread reforms for Morocco. France, according to the Ger- 
mans, had no authority to make such proposals on her own 
account. 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 


The diplomatic tug-of-war now began in earnest. Biilow threat- 
ened armed conflict unless a conference were held. Delcassé 
urged the French Cabinet to fight rather than accede to the 
German demands. In the end, partly because Delcassé’s aggres- 
sive ways were unpopular with most of his colleagues and 
partly because Russia, having just emerged from an unfortunate 
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war with Japan and experienced an internal revolution, would 
have been unable to render much military aid to her French 
ally, the Germans triumphed. Delcassé resigned and early in 
1906 a conference of the fourteen powers concerned met at 
Algeciras in Spain. To Germany this represented a great diplo- 
matic victory, for the anti-German Foreign Minister of France 
had been forced to quit and the German conference proposal 
had been carried—all without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
But in the process Europe had come close to the brink of war, 
and all over questions of prestige and economics and a back- 
ward sultanate in northern Africa. 

Now though the calling of the Algeciras Conference was a 
decided victory for Germany, the developments at the confer- 
ence were largely favorable to France. It happened that on 
most points Germany’s only support came from her ally Aus- 
tria~Hungary; the remaining voices, including that of the 
United States, generally backed the French proposals. This cir- 
cumstance proved of considerable moment in later European 
history, because the Germans now believed that, come what 
might, they must stand firmly behind Austria-Hungary if the 
latter ever got into trouble. Was not the Dual Monarchy, they 
reasoned, the only real friend left to Germany in all the world? 
This belief, incidentally, was one reason why Germany backed 
Austria-Hungary so solidly, though perhaps unwisely, in the 
critical days that followed the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke, Francis Ferdinand, in June 1914. 

What plan did the Algeciras Conference adopt to settle the 
Moroccan controversy? Early in April 1906 the gathering 
adopted a so-called Final Act which outlined the future status 
of Morocco on the basis of a one-sided compromise between 
the French and the German suggestions. The Act guaranteed 
the territorial integrity of Morocco and upheld the principle 
of economic equality for the citizens of all the states which 
ratified it. It stipulated that a special Moroccan police force 
should be developed, under French and Spanish officers, and 
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commanded by a Swiss Inspector-General. And it provided 
for a Moroccan State Bank whose capital was to be raised in 
fourteen shares, the French supplying three, and eleven other 
powers one apiece. Thus France and Spain became, in a way, 
the stewards of the other states. Thus, also, France in particular 
came to enjoy a privileged position in Morocco. The great 
weakness of the Algeciras plan was that it failed to specify what 
action should be taken in case of another Moroccan rebellion. 
As one French diplomat later put it: “The Act of Algeciras 
provided for everything except what actually happened!” 


THE SECOND MOROCCAN CRISIS 

Renewed disorders soon flared up, but before they could lead 
to foreign intervention, France and Germany almost came to 
blows over a different sort of incident in Morocco. It happened 
that in the fall of 1908 six deserters from the French Foreign 
Legion, three of them Germans, tried to embark at the Moroc- 
can port of Casablanca on a German ship bound for Hamburg. 
While the men were approaching the ship, escorted by an 
employee of the German Consulate, they were recognized by 
some French officers and forcibly seized and arrested. The 
German Consul at once demanded the release of the prisoners, 
claiming that, under his extraterritorial status, he had the right 
to protect them. The French refused to give up the deserters, 
suggesting, instead, that the dispute be submitted to arbitration. 
When it appeared that Great Britain sympathized with France 
and that Austria-Hungary was preoccupied with a Balkan prob- 
lem, Germany agreed to accept the arbitration of the Hague 
Court. This tribunal then rendered a Solomon-like decision. It 
declared that both sides were in the wrong! The judges blamed 
the Germans for trying to aid the deserters and the French for 
interfering forcibly once the German Consul had interested 
himself in the matter. Since France, however, was not ordered 
to surrender the men, the general tension created by the inci- 
dent was fortunately eased. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY SIGN AN AGREEMENT 

Even before the final arbitration award was announced, Paris 
and Berlin realized that it would be well to come to some 
amicable arrangement with regard to Morocco, for obviously it 
would not be possible to settle many more such crises peaceably. 
An accord was therefore signed in February 1909. In the docu- 
ment Germany at last recognized that France had political and 
military interests in Morocco as well as economic ones. France, 
on the other hand, promised to “safeguard” the “economic 
equality” of German business men. 


THE THIRD MOROCCAN CRISIS 


Nevertheless, peace was not yet to be. Another quarrel loomed 
when some German business men complained that they were 
not being treated fairly in the niatter of a particular concession 
and when a large French force was sent into Fez, the capital 
of Morocco, to defend the European settlement (and Sultan 
Mulay Hafid) against renewed anti-foreign outbreaks. 


THE PANTHER 


Germany thereupon notified the powers, on July 1, 1911, that 
the gunboat Panther had dropped anchor at Agadir, a port on 
the western coast of Morocco, to protect the German interests 
there. Actually the Germans had no important interests at 
Agadir, for nothing larger than a fishing smack had docked 
there since 1765! The Germans evidently held that the French 
occupation of Fez once more raised the Moroccan question “in 
its entirety,” and they apparently hoped to get at least an 
Atlantic naval base out of the ensuing negotiations. But when 
cries of “war” were again heard, Great Britain indicated in no 
uncertain terms that her support would be on the side of 
France: the British had no desire to see a German naval base on 
the west coast of Africa. The warning was heeded, and, for the 
third time in six years, war over Morocco was averted. 
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SETTLEMENT AT LAST 


This third Moroccan crisis left the governments in Paris and 
Berlin in thoroughly chastened mood. They decided, there- 
fore, to seek a reasonable and final settlement of the Moroccan 
question. Accordingly another Franco-German agreement was 
signed, this time providing for German recognition of a French 
protectorate over Morocco. France, for her part, reaffirmed 
the economic equality of all powers in Morocco and ceded to 
Germany about one hundred thousand square miles of jungle- 
land in the region of the French Congo. When this agreement 
was ratified, in 1912, the two governments felt greatly relieved. 
Yet the newspapers and people in both countries raised storms 
of protest. In France as in Germany the authorities were 
accused of having been weak and cowardly and of having 
allowed the other side to win a game of bluff. So even after the 
diplomats had at long last put an end to expansionist rivalry in 
Morocco, that area still “made Europe see red”! 

For the sake of completeness, we ought to add that Morocco 
and the other interested powers promptly accepted the Franco- 
German agreement of 1912. French advisers were therefore 
appointed to guide the Sultan in his domestic policies, and 
France alone was declared competent to manage the protec- 
torate’s foreign affairs. Through a special treaty of 1912 France 
assigned to Spain the northwestern twelfth of Morocco, as she 
had promised Great Britain she would do if ever the Sultan 
ceased to exercise full authority over the country. Incidentally, 
it was here, in this little corner of the sultanate, that the Spanish 
civil war broke out in July 1936. 


PROBLEMS OF ITALIAN EXPANSIONISM 


Our third and last “case study” of international expansionist 
rivalry will be the story of Italy’s early ventures in Africa. 
Because of her peculiar internal conditions Italy necessarily 
was a late entrant in the race for colonies. Even after Rome 
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became the capital of Italy, in 1870, the government of King 
Victor Emmanuel II faced the task of creating internal unity— 
of making the inhabitants of the boot-shaped peninsula forget 
their provincial loyalties and think of themselves only as 
Italians. Then, too, the country was poor. It lacked capital and 
had virtually no surplus of manufactures. Finally, there were 
no experienced colonial administrators among the government 
officials and there was as yet little popular interest in the 
colonial movement. “We sang to the deaf,” said one of the 
earlier Italian expansionists, a nationalistic geographer named 
Brunialti. (On the other hand, Italy was confronted by the 
problem of surplus population: hundreds of thousands of her 
citizens left the motherland every year to seek their fortunes 
in North or South America.) 


ITALY GETS OFF TO A LATE START 


The colonial fever therefore infected Italy only by degrees. 
But as her domestic conditions improved and as she found her 
proper place among the great powers of Europe, Italy, too, 
wanted to share as a world power in the civilizing work and 
the economic exploitation of backward areas. Her Roman tra- 
ditions, the memories of the exploits of her merchant princes in 
the period of the Renaissance, her nearness to Africa—all these 
inspired modern Italy to reach out for colonies as soon as other 
factors permitted. 

When she finally did embark on a modest expansionist 
policy, in eastern Africa, Italy received definite encouragement 
from Great Britain. For the British evidently preferred to have 
Italy rather than powerful France, or even Ethiopia, establish 
control along the Red Sea, where Great Britain had methodi- 
cally built up important strategic and commercial interests of 
her own. 

By 1890, through purchase and military activity, Italy had 
acquired sufficient territory in eastern Africa to organize her 
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first real colony, Eritrea. Though this area (shown on the map 
on this page) was almost worthless from an economic point of 
view, its acquisition did encourage Italy to go ahead with her 
expansionist program. But it took just eighteen years before she 
was able to organize her next important African colony, Italian 
Somaliland. Meanwhile, in extending her sway inland from the 
shores of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, Italy had come 
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into grave conflict with the Ethiopians, who also laid claim to 
much of this land. And thereby hangs a tale. 


ITALY COMES INTO CONFLICT WITH ETHIOPIA 


A special impetus was given to Italian expansion in eastern 
Africa in 1881. In that year France imposed a treaty on the 
native ruler of Tunisia and extended a protectorate over his 
domains. This was a severe blow to the Italians, who had fondly 
expected some day to add this region to their empire. For was 
it not directly opposite Sicily? And had not ancient Rome 
defeated Tunisia’s predecessor, Carthage? Besides, though the 
native Tunisians many times outnumbered all the European 
inhabitants put together, there were about twice as many 
Italians living in Tunisia as Frenchmen. But though Italy had 
had her eye on Tunisia, she had moved too slowly, and the 
French had stepped in while the Italians were still thinking it 
over! The authorities at Rome naturally were angry at the turn 
of events; so angry, in fact, that in the following year Italy 
entered a military alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
In addition, she tried to find consolation for the Tunisian disap- 
pointment in an Ethiopian venture. 

The Italians inaugurated their activities in Ethiopia by helping 
an ambitious young prince named Menelik to overcome several 
of his rivals. He, in turn, expressed his gratitude by signing a 
treaty with Italy in 1889. This document, as it happened, dif- 
fered somewhat in its Ethiopian and Italian versions. Menelik 
therefore eventually renounced it, feeling that he had been 
tricked by the Italian negotiator. Once more the Italians were 
sorely disappointed for, shortly after they had informed the 
world that Ethiopia was an Italian protectorate, they found 
themselves entirely without influence in that mysterious but 
potentially valuable empire. In the circumstances, and since the 
boundary between Ethiopia and Italy’s African possessions was 
poorly defined, it is not astonishing that numerous “border 
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incidents” should have occurred to heighten the ill will between 
the two states. Indeed, it was only a matter of time before 
Italian armies entered the domain of Menelik. 


THE ITALIAN DEFEAT AT ADOWA 


The Ethiopian ruler was a skilful soldier and, with the aid of 
French guns, he destroyed a sizable Italian army at Adowa in 
1896. To be sure, the numerical odds in the battle were heavily 
against the Italians. But that was customary whenever the 
Europeans had fought in Africa. The upshot of the campaign 
was that Italy recognized the absolute independence of Ethi- 
opia, relinquished her claims to some of the disputed territory 
west of Eritrea, and paid Menelik an indemnity of about two 
million dollars. 

The defeat at Adowa was a terrible blow not only to Italy’s 
colonial aspirations but to her pride and prestige. Consequently 
it was not astonishing that the sentiment “Revenge for Adowa” 
should have filled patriotic Italian hearts from 1896 until 1935, 
when Mussolini’s soldiers finally captured that holy city of the 
Ethiopians. But for some time after 1896 the Rome government 
pursued only a lukewarm colonial policy. Evidently the king- 
dom was not yet ready for expansion on a grand scale. 


ITALY SETS OUT TO GET LIBYA 


During the first decade of the twentieth century, however, 
Premier Giovanni Giolitti was gradually persuaded by his 
political and economic advisers to make a fresh attempt at 
enlarging Italy’s colonial empire. He surveyed the scene and 
found that there was not much “available” land left in Africa. 
Morocco was still “free,” but it was obviously destined to fall 
either to France or to Germany; besides, Italy already had 
promised to respect France’s aspirations in that region. Liberia, 
while not yet “appropriated,” was generally regarded as being 
more or less under American protection. Ethiopia was inde- 
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pendent, but Italy had no desire to challenge that “Tartar” 
anew. There thus remained only the provinces of Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, later known collectively as Libya, which still 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Turkish Sultan. These 
provinces Giolitti finally set out to get. 

Actually they didn’t seem to be worth any great effort. 
Libya was, in the main, a desert, with an area of about half a 
million square miles and a population of five hundred thousand 
—one inhabitant to each square mile. As you will have noticed 
from the map opposite, the Mediterranean has eaten deeply 
into the north of Libya. And the hot sands of the Sahara are 
steadily blown up from the south. So the prospects for suc- 
cessful soil cultivation and road construction were meagre, 
to say the least. 

Late comers, however, could not be choosers. Over a period 
of years, therefore, Giolitti came to quiet arrangements with 
most of the great powers. The signing of an agreement with 
Russia in 1909 completed the diplomatic part of his prepara- 
tions. Meanwhile, Italian economic interests, particularly the 
Bank of Rome, had acquired, with government financial sup- 
port, a substantial hold on the business life of the two provinces, 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. Simultaneously Italian archzologi- 
cal expeditions had made extensive surveys of Libya. The resi- 
dent Turkish officials were very suspicious of these expeditions 
and did little to assist them in their work. The natives, too, 
showed their dislike for the Italian penetration, and hence 
unpleasant incidents often occurred. 


SHE DECLARES WAR ON TURKEY 


Among the more prominent incidents to which Italy took 
official exception were newspaper attacks on Italian enterprises, 
physical clashes with Italian subjects and the obvious reluctance 
of the authorities to redress Italian grievances. When, finally, it 
was reported in 1911 that the daughter of an Italian laborer in 
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Libya had been abducted and forced against her will to enter 
an Arab’s harem, Giolitti informed the world that Italy must 
intervene in order to put a stop to such “infamies, which could 
not be tolerated at the very gate of Europe.” He then 
dispatched an ultimatum to Constantinople, giving the Turkish 
government twenty-four hours in which to accept terms that 
would have made Libya an Italian protectorate. The Ottoman 
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authorities replied to the note in conciliatory fashion and 
accepted some of its terms. Italy, however, was impatient to 
act. On September 29, 1911 she declared war. 

The great powers interposed no objection to the war, but 
they did stipulate that Italy should confine her operations to 
Africa. They wanted no fighting in the Balkans, lest the deli- 
cate balance in that danger zone be upset and a general crisis 
precipitated. Italian soldiers to the number of about forty 
thousand were therefore dispatched to Libya, where they 
encountered the stubborn resistance of perhaps ten thousand 
natives under the command of an able Turkish officer named 
Enver Pasha. Though greatly outnumbered, the Libyans re- 
sorted to effective guerrilla tactics for almost a year. But their 
eventual defeat was foreshadowed when the Italians established 
naval superiority over Turkey and made it impossible for the 
latter to send reinforcements through the Mediterranean. 


THE TURKS SEEK PEACE 


The manner in which the war dragged on led the Italians in 
1912 to attack several Turkish islands in the Aegean Sea, in dis- 
regard of the powers’ injunction not to fight in Europe. For- 
eign protests were silenced by a promise to restore the islands 
at the end of the war; but the promise was not kept. In October 
1912 the Turks at last asked for peace, for by that time the 
clouds of the First Balkan War were rapidly gathering. 


ITALY “PACIFIES” LIBYA 


Although the Treaty of Ouchy removed Turkish control from 
Libya, it failed to convince the natives that they must sub- 
mit to Italian rule. From 1912 to 1915 Italy’s control was more 
nominal than real, and after she entered the World War most 
of her Libyan garrisons were withdrawn from the interior posts. 
Thereafter, for several years, Italian authority made itself felt 
only in a few coastal areas. The rise of the Fascists, however, 
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led to a change in policy. New administrators were sent to 
Libya and General Rodolfo Graziani was ordered to “pacify” 
the country. In 1932, after ten years of fierce fighting, Graziani 
announced that “pacification” had been completed and that the 
last rebellious natives had been forced to submit. Now Italy, 
too, could boast extensive colonial possessions in Africa. 

The acquisition of Libya was expensive in lives and money, 
and there really was little to show for the expenditure. Libya 
would serve as a good military and naval base opposite Sicily. 
Some day it might help feed Italy’s surplus millions. But that 
was all. It was doubtless the realization of this fact that, along 
with other motives, led in 1935 to a vigorous revival of Italy’s 
old Ethiopian scheme. 

The successful conquest of that empire is, however, another 
story, and one which we now have neither the time nor the 
space to consider. Instead, we had better see how the imperial 
possessions of the western powers compare in size and popu- 
lation today. 
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IV. Who Got the Winning Places? 


Look carefully at the accompanying table of colonial posses- 
sions. Just a lot of figures? Oh, no; not at all! Rather, a revela- 
tion of amazing facts. The figures show, for example, that one 
might carve no fewer than 140 Britains out of that little king- 
dom’s dominions, colonies and dependencies! The Belgian 
empire is so vast that it would require the combined areas of 
80 Belgiums to fill it up. The Netherlands would fit into Queen 
Wilhelmina’s imperial domains almost 60 times, while Portugal’s 
empire is more than 22 times as extensive as the republic itself. 
And when a Frenchman speaks with pride of his country’s 
great empire, he is referring to a region 20 times as big as his 
own Third Republic. These facts appear even more strik- 
ing when they are represented pictorially, as on page 55. 


THE “HAVE-NOT” POWERS 


The figures for Japan, Italy and Germany, on the other hand, 
are not nearly so exciting. Even with the inclusion of her man- 
dates and Manchoukuo, acquired since the World War, Japan’s 
overseas possessions are less than four times as extensive as 
Japan proper. Italy’s empire, even with the recent addition of 
Ethiopia, is barely twelve times as large as the relatively small 
mother country. And Emperor William II ruled over a colonial 
domain whose area was only five times as big as that of Ger- 
many herself, while present-day Great Germany has no over- 
seas possessions at all—whatever “protectorates” she may be 
acquiring in Europe. (The United States and the Soviet Union 
have been left out of these comparisons for rather obvious 
reasons. Though we have only a relatively small colonial 
empire, our own republic is so large and so richly endowed 
with natural resources that it really occupies a category all its 
own. The Soviet Union, though poor in colonies as such, 
embraces one-sixth of the total land surface of the earth.) 
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WHY “HAVES” AND “HAVE-NOTS“? 


Perhaps you have begun to wonder why it is that some people, 
like the British and French, have acquired such vast areas, while 
others, like the Germans, Italians and Japanese, have gained 
only limited overseas sway. Let us now see if we can find a 
satisfactory answer to that question. 


LATE COMERS IN THE COLONIAL SCRAMBLE 


We must begin by noting that most of the modern overseas 
expansion occurred in the period between 1877 and 1922. In 
these 45 years the western powers acquired about 16 times as 
much overseas territory as in the preceding 62 years (1815-77) 
and 25 times as much as in the succeeding 17 years (1922-39). 
The only important changes since the World War have been 
the transfer of the former German colonies to several of the 
Allied Powers as mandatories, the transfer of certain former 
Turkish possessions in Arabia to mandate control or independ- 
ence, some minor British and French cessions in Africa to Italy, 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia and the recent Japanese 
advances in China. Hence, at the time when the modern race 
for colonies began in earnest, Germany, Italy and Japan were 
themselves new countries. They could not or would not 
immediately take part in the scramble. In the previous chapter 
we described this situation as it affected Italy. A few words, 
now, on Japan and Germany. 


THE JAPANESE “COME OUT” 


Japan was still a backward, feudal state when, in 1853, our 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry brought to the Bay of Yedo 
the first steamships the Japanese had ever seen. Perry’s exploits 
“opened up” Japan, and for more than thirty years thereafter 
- the western powers looked upon “Nippon” as fair game for 
their expansionist ambitions. But the Japanese learned quickly 
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and, under the leadership of some farseeing statesmen, adopted 
and adapted to their particular needs as much of western civili- 
zation as they thought would be useful to them. Then, gradually 
throwing off the restrictions imposed upon her by the western- 
ers, Japan emerged in the decade of the 1890’s as a modernized 
power with a colonial urge and an expansionist program of her 
own! As.-a once popular character in American journalistic 
literature, Mr. Dooley, put it: “In the case of Japan, we didn’t 
go in; they came out.” 


THEY FIND THE PRIZES TAKEN 
Yet they didn’t begin coming out until after several western 
states had got a long start. In the face of western competi- 
tion and opposition, it was not possible for Japan, in the score 
of years preceding the World War, to acquire an empire 
comparable in size to that of the British or the French. 


GERMANY HOLDS BACK 

As for the German Empire, it was not founded until January 
1871. And for some years afterwards, Chancellor Otto von 
Bismarck concentrated his great energy and ability upon the 
internal consolidation of the land. He believed that Germany 
must first develop to the full her domestic capacities before she 
could even think of foreign expansion. Colonies, he felt, were 
an expensive luxury, the acquisition of which would require 
the construction of a costly fleet and bring about bad relations 
with Great Britain. “No,” he said to those who urged a colonial 
. policy upon him immediately after the creation of the Hohen- 
zollern Empire, “for Germany to acquire colonies would be 
like a poverty-stricken Polish nobleman providing himself with 
silks and sables when he needed shirts.” Yet Bismarck evidently 
did not mean that, in his opinion, Germany ought never to 
seek colonies. He merely believed that the colonial problem 
was one for future settlement. His policy implied a postpone- 
ment, not a denial, of Germany’s “colonial mission.” 
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SHE FINALLY LAUNCHES A CAMPAIGN FOR COLONIES 


By 1884 Bismarck apparently felt that the time was propitious 
for the launching of a vigorous colonial campaign. He was 
ready, at last, to heed the pressure long since exerted by the 
numerous German groups that had come to believe in the 
desirability of overseas expansion. Having embarked upon the 
search for colonies, Bismarck proceeded with characteristic 
energy. Within two years the basis was laid for the claims to 
most of the territory that Germany was ever to acquire in pre- 
World War Africa. This, however, was not very much, in 
terms either of area or of natural wealth. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Portugal had all been active in Africa long before 
1884. Hence they, not unnaturally, had established first claim 
to the best lands. 


“FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED” 


It was the aim of this brief chapter to throw some light on 
the historical process whereby the great powers eventually 
came to be divided into groups of “haves” and “have-nots.” One 
is tempted to say that the whole thing has the appearance of a 
case of “first come, first served!” But though it is fairly clear 
why certain great powers control sizable empires while other 
equally great powers have relatively few overseas possessions 
or none at all, it is equally clear that this circumstance is a very 
dangerous one. Adolf Hitler vividly called attention to the 
danger in that anniversary speech of 1939 from which we 
quoted at the beginning of this study. “To assume,” he said, 
“that God has permitted some nations first to acquire a world 
‘by force and then to defend this robbery with moralizing 
theories is perhaps comforting and, above all, convenient for 
the ‘haves.’ But for the ‘have-nots’ it is as unimportant as it is 
uninteresting and without binding force. . . . No nation is 
born to be a ‘have-not’ and no nation is born to be a ‘have.’ 
Rather, the present distribution of wealth has been effected 
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through a process of historical development. It is conceivable 
that in the course of long periods of time nations, in conse- 
quence of inner crises, may seem to disappear temporarily from 
the arena of historical events. But to imagine that in Europe a 
nation like the German or the Italian would disappear forever 
from the stage on which it had appeared as an equal partner in 
history, and as an active as well as a passive force for civiliza- 
tion, is a profound fallacy.” 

We must now see how Germany lost the colonies which she 
once had acquired and how the Reich was converted from a 
“have” into a “have-not” power so far as colonies were con- 
cerned. 
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V. Germany Loses Her Prize 


“Germany renounces in favor of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea posses- 
sions.” Through these words of Article 119 of the Versailles 
Treaty, forced upon Germany after the World War, that 
country lost all her colonies: lost 1,100,000 square miles of land, 
13,000,000 subjects and direct investments of $125,000,000. 
Suppose we examine the story of this loss a little more closely. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 


Shortly after the outbreak of the World War, Germany pro- 
posed to the Allies that there be no fighting in Africa. The 
Berlin government held that Europe’s supremacy on the “Dark 
Continent” would be endangered unless the white race con- 
tinued to present a united front to the natives. But the Allies 
rejected the German proposal and quickly set about capturing 
the German colonies. The task was rendered easier by the cir- 
cumstance that the mother country was unable to send her 
colonies any help: the powerful British navy saw to that! By 
1916 all German colonies in the Pacific, in Asia and in Africa 
were in Allied hands, with the single exception of German East 
Africa. (There the German commander, with only a few thou- 
sand soldiers, mostly natives, fought against tremendous odds 
until November 14, 1918—three days after the signing of the 
armistice in Europe.) Having conquered the German colonies, 
the Allies preferred not to return them. 


THE BIRTH OF THE MANDATE SYSTEM 


As you know, the Paris Peace Conference which met after the 
war did not admit any German representatives to its delibera- 
tions. Instead, the chief delegates decided to agree upon peace 
terms among themselves and then present the finished peace 
settlement to the defeated enemy. In the matter of the captured 
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colonies, some Allied delegates favored outright partition and 
annexation. An excellent plan of division, they felt, was con- 
tained in the various secret treaties that the Allied states had 
signed among themselves between 1915 and 1917. 

Other delegates objected that this method smacked too much 
of the old imperialism of pre-war days and was contrary to the 
idealistic war aims recently endorsed by the Allied leaders. 
Some of these men seemed no more anxious to return the col- 
onies than were those who favored annexation, but they wanted 
to find a way to relieve Germany of the areas without incurring 
the reproach of being greedy or of placing their own territorial 
ambitions above the welfare of the natives. A few, finally, like 
President Wilson, believed that an excellent opportunity was 
afforded to apply new principles in the treatment of the “back- 
ward” peoples. 

A compromise solution eventually was found in certain pro- 

osals made in another connection by General Smuts of South 
Africa and already referred to on page 22 of this booklet. The 
“mandate system,” as this compromise came to be called, was 
written into the Covenant of the League of Nations. And the 
Covenant, in turn, was written into the Treaty of Versailles 
and into the treaties that the Allies drafted for the lesser enemy 
states. Thus the mandate system became an integral part of the 
whole peace settlement. 


MANDATES IN THE LEAGUE COVENANT 


It was in Article 22 of the League Covenant that the mandate 
system was outlined. That article stipulated that “to those col- 
onies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
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trust of civilization and that securities for the performance of 
this trust should be embodied in this Covenant.” Further, 
declared the article, “the best method of giving practical effect 
to this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their resources, 
their experience or their geographical position can best under- 
take this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and 
that this tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories 
on behalf of the League.” 


THREE TYPES OF MANDATES 
Since “the character of the mandate must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances,” the regions in question were separated 
into categories later called A, B and C. 


CLASS A MANDATES 

The A mandates were defined as “certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire” which had “reached a stage 
of development where their existence as independent nations 
[could] be provisionally recognized subject to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until 
such time as they [were] able to stand alone.” As you may see 
from the map on page 63, the specific territories involved were 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon. Actually, 
Iraq did become an independent state in 1932, although a special 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of that year reserved important financial and 
military rights to Great Britain. In September 1936, moreover, 
France and Syria concluded a similar treaty, though this had 
not yet been ratified by the French Parliament up to April 
1939. The Franco-Syrian treaty provided that, after a proba- 
tionary period of three years, that is, by September 1939, 
Syria should become independent, though France was still to 
retain certain important rights in the former mandate. 
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CLASS B MANDATES 


The former German colonies in the central part of Africa fell 
into Class B. They were declared to be “at such a stage that 
the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration of 
the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the pre- 
vention of the establishment of fortifications or military and 
naval bases and of military training of the natives for other 
than police purposes and the defense of the territory, and will 
also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of 
other Members of the League.” As indicated on the map, this 
category included German East Africa, Togoland and the 
Cameroons. The prospects for self-government in the B man- 
dates were remote. 


CLASS C MANDATES 


In the Class C group were placed German South West Africa 
and the Pacific islands that had previously belonged to Ger- 
many. (The C mandates are also shown on the map on page 
63.) “Owing to the sparseness of their population, or their 
small size, or their remoteness from the centers of civilization, 
or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Man- 
datory, and other circumstances,” these areas were thought 
to be “best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory.” Here, therefore, the question 
of eventually granting the areas their freedom was hardly 
even contemplated. 


THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 


In accord, finally, with the last paragraph of Article 22 of the 
Covenant, the League in 1920 created a Permanent Mandates 
Commission to scan the annual reports of the mandatories and 
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present pertinent facts and recommendations to the League 
Council, which was placed in specific charge of the mandates. 
It was a weakness of the system that the commission was given 


only advisory powers. 


HOW THE MANDATES WERE DISTRIBUTED 


Though it laid down the principles of the mandate system and 
in general identified the areas to be mandated, the League 
Covenant said nothing about who the mandatory powers 
should be and how the mandates were to be distributed. These 
details were dealt with by the chief Allied Powers themselves. 
Thus the “Big Four” of the Paris Peace Conference (Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando) assigned the B and 
C mandates to their future guardians in 1919. An Allied con- 
ference meeting at San Remo, Italy, distributed the A man- 
dates in 1920. The League Council, between December 1920 
and September 1924, merely approved and confirmed these 
dispositions. 


WHO GOT WHAT 


Of the A mandates, Great Britain acquired Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan and Iraq, while France got Syria and Lebanon. The 
Class B mandates were divided so that, as the map on page 63 
shows, Great Britain received one-sixth of the Cameroons, 
one-third of Togoland and most of German East Africa or 
Tanganyika; France gained the remaining five-sixths of the 
Cameroons and two-thirds of Togoland; and Belgium was 
given the northwestern corner of German East Africa, called 
Ruanda-Urundi. The C mandates were allotted to several mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations and to Japan. 
The Union of South Africa got the former German South 
West Africa; German Samoa went to New Zealand; the island 
of Nauru, with its rich phosphate reserves, was assigned to 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand jointly; and all other 
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German islands south of the equator were entrusted to Aus- 
tralia, while those north of the equator came under the rule 
of Japan. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES? 


These distributions followed fairly closely the terms of 
several secret treaties signed by the principal Allies while the 
World War was still in progress. Hence some observers felt 
that the whole mandate system was simply a disguise, a cloak 
of philanthropy placed over the persistent urge for territorial 
aggrandizement. Certainly many citizens in the defeated states 
believed this to be the case. “Old wine in new bottles,” they 
grumbled, and were bitter about the entire procedure. 


THE VALUE OF THE MANDATE SYSTEM 


Whatever the motives underlying the distribution of the man- 
dates, it is a fact that the mandate system soon proved to be 
of some value. For a time at least, it focused public attention 
on the “sacred trust” of good colonial administration and 
advanced the idea of a trusteeship of backward peoples in 
place of the pre-war concept of outright imperialistic exploi- 
tation. If for no other reason than that they had to render 
annual reports of their stewardship, western administrators 
felt more keenly their obligations to educate the colonials and 
to develop their nations’ overseas possessions for the benefit 
of the natives as well as to the profit of their fellow-country- 
men. On occasion, the attitude of the colonial powers even 
towards their mon-mandated dependencies seemed to come 
under the influence of this new spirit. But since the mandate 
system definitely represented a compromise between new and 
old ideas, and since the spirit manifested in the creation of 
the League suffered a decline rather than an advance as the 
years rolled by, it may be that the old views are once more 


gaining force. 
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Showing how Germany’s former colonies and parts of the old Turkish 
Empire were distributed after the World War. Today Iraq is an 


independent nation. 








ITALY GETS NOTHING 

The actual distribution of the mandates brought with it another 
problem that was soon to influence profoundly the course of 
European history. That was the problem of Italy. The major 
portion of the colonial “spoils” went to Great Britain and 
France. Italy, just as eager for colonial expansion, received no 
colonial trusteeship whatever. And this despite the circum- 
stance that Great Britain, France and Tsarist Russia had made 
certain specific promises to Italy. 

Actually the Rome government agreed to enter the World 
War on the side of the Allies only after the latter had pledged 
themselves to pay a high price for Italy’s help. The negotiations 
were sealed in the secret Treaty of London, signed on April 
26, 1915. Article 13 of this document provided that: “In the 
event of France and Great Britain increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, those two 
Powers agree in principle that Italy may claim some equitable 
compensation, particularly as regards the settlement in her 
favor of the questions relative to the frontiers of the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and the neighboring 
colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.” 


HER DISCONTENT HELPS THE FASCISTS TO POWER 


Hence, when Great Britain and France emerged from the 
Peace Conference with sizable colonial gains and Italy with 
territorial gains only in Europe, the Italians claimed that they 
had been betrayed. “Italian achievements,” they said, “were 
discounted and Italian imperialism was denounced” by their 
“faithless” and “selfish” allies. Because the post-war govern- 
ment of Italy contented itself with bemoaning instead of 
remedying this situation, Italian nationalists soon raised the c 

that, “though the war had been won, the peace had been 
lost.” This factor must certainly be counted among the reasons 
for the rapid rise to power of the Fascists, led by Benito Mus- 
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solini. The Fascists, indeed, pledged themselves to re-create 
Italy in a way that would make the world “sit up and take 
notice.” 


ITALY JOINS THE “REVISIONISTS” 


Although Great Britain and France on several occasions made 
slight territorial concessions to Italy in Africa after 1920, it 
was clear that, once he had solved Italy’s internal political and 
economic problems to his satisfaction, Mussolini would demand 
a more substantial fulfilment of the promise contained in Article 
13 of the Treaty of London. Furthermore, as a shrewd diplo- 
mat, Mussolini early realized that his own cause might be 
strengthened through codperation with the other dissatisfied 
states in Europe, especially with those that had been defeated 
in the World War. Gradually, therefore, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Turkey and Germany came to form a “revi- 
sionist bloc,” that is, a group of states bent upon bringing about 
a revision of the Paris peace settlement. 


HOW THE “HAVE-NOTS” SEE IT 


Popular opinion in the United States soon appeared to look 
with disfavor upon the aims of this group. To many of us it 
seemed that, by contrast, Great Britain and France were so 
much more reasonable, so much more peaceable. Yet, in all 
fairness, we must admit that even this question has its two 
sides. After all, it was relatively easy for Great Britain and 
France and some other states to uphold the status quo and 
ask only for quiet and harmony in order that industry and 
trade might flourish. Remember, it was they who had created 
the existing status; hence it was entirely in their interest to 
support it. 

But the states upon whom the peace was imposed under 
threat of military invasion, plus Italy, which was left unsatis- 
fied in 1919, had no affection for the status quo. Just as those 
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who had gained their ends naturally wanted no change, just 
so naturally did those who were dissatisfied desire a change. 
If it seemed wicked to Great Britain and France that certain 
powers should strive to upset the present territorial balance, 
it seemed equally wicked to Italy, Germany and Japan that 
certain of the other powers, themselves rich in overseas pos- 
sessions, should sit back and calmly announce that the days 
of old-fashioned imperialism were over, that the carving out 
of colonial empires was “taboo” in this post-war world of ours. 
Italy and Japan, and perhaps Germany, still think it worth 
fighting to acquire colonial control, regardless of the attitude 
of other states. 

And that brings us to the question of whether colonies are 
really worth while. 
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VI. Do Colonies Pay? 


On the surface, “Do colonies pay?” sounds like a simple ques- 
tion. Add up the annual cost of administering the colonies, you 
may say, and compare it with the annual profit made from 
trade with them. If the profit is more than the cost of admin- 
istration, then the colonies “pay.” If it is less, they don’t. 


A HARD QUESTION TO ANSWER 


But the problem is not nearly so easy as that! There are many 
other vital elements which have to be taken into account in 
calculating the true worth of a colony to the mother country, 
or “metropolitan power,” as it is sometimes called—elements 
which seem never to occur to most people. 


THE COST OF ACQUIRING COLONIES 


There is, first, the cost of acquiring the dependency. Whether 
the colony be acquired by purchase or through military con- 
quest, there is an initial outlay corresponding, in private busi- 
ness, to the buying of a site on which to build a factory. If 
the funds for the purchase or the war are raised through bond 
issues, One must include in the bill the sum total of interest 
charges for as long as these may have to be paid. Often the 
process of acquisition is gradual, covering a period of years. 
Thus, as we have seen, Italy fought from 1911 until 1932 to 
get and “pacify” Libya. The soldiers of France battled from 
1832 to 1847—some would say until 1875—before Algeria was 
finally won. Japan has been fighting in China for years and 
evidently has not yet attained her desired goal. All these ven- 
tures, and many more that might be cited, were costly in men 
and money. Furthermore, in any final balance sheet of these 
costs one would have to include, if one wanted to be really 
accurate, the expense to the mother country, not merely of any 
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foreign service charges on loans,* but the economic value of 
the men killed in the war. 

Now suppose that you had the ambition to sit down and 
try to estimate these charges for all the colonies of any one 
great empire. You would at once find yourself confronted by 
an apparently insurmountable obstacle: it would be virtually 
impossible to get complete figures on these items. Frequently 
the government of the mother country itself has no reliable 
Statistics on the subject. Frequently, also, the metropolitan 

ower has no desire to publish the facts at its command. 
Nobody outside the inner circles of the Italian government, for 
example, knows the actual cost of the Ethiopian war from 
October 1935 to May 1936, nor the expense occasioned in 
combating the guerrilla tactics employed since then by some 
of the recalcitrant natives. There have been numerous gwesses, 
but the facts are not available. An analysis of the published 
Italian budgets for recent years offers little help because the 
Rome government, like many others, uses the system of ordi- 
nary and extraordinary (usually secret) budgets. Where finan- 
cial figures can be obtained, it still remains the task of the 
scholar, before he makes any comparisons or draws any con- 
clusions, to convert them all to the same denominator, for 
money values have changed frequently in modern times. The 
“dollar” of 1870, for instance, was a very different unit from 
the “dollar” of 1920 or that of 1939. 


THE COST OF KEEPING COLONIES 


The subject of colonial acquisition and administration has still 
another noteworthy financial aspect. The possession of an 
overseas empire usually, though not always, entails the main- 
tenance of more expensive armaments by the metropolitan 
power. Unless it has an exposed coastline, a country without 

*The phrase “foreign service charges” is here used because some 


authorities maintain that the payment of interest by a borrower state to its 
own citizens should not be listed as a national debit item. 
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colonies is not likely to feel the need of a big navy. But a 
country with a rich overseas empire generally feels safer in 
the possession of a navy powerful enough to protect its far- 
flung dominions against any aggressive competitors. 

Consider, therefore, the metropolitan power’s defense bud- 
get. There would seem to be little doubt that the possession of 
an overseas empire increases the burden of armaments. Yet 
who is there so all-knowing that he can analyze a national 
budget and say with finality: “This much of the total is made 
necessary because of the particular defense needs of such a 
dependency”? 


SOME INTANGIBLE RETURNS FROM COLONIES 


If it is difficult to estimate the costs of acquiring and maintain- 
ing colonies, it is perhaps even harder to assess the returns that 
the metropolitan powers get from them. How, for instance, 
is it possible to gauge the exact military value of the manpower 
of any colony or of its natural resources and strategic location? 
How would you go about estimating the worth to France, in 
terms of the question “Do colonies pay?”, of the fact that 
tens of thousands of Moroccans fought on the western front 
against Germany in the World War? What is the true value 
to the British Commonwealth of the estimated forty-two- 
million-ton phosphate reserve on the mandated island of 
Nauru? Surely there is no person or group of persons who 
could evaluate all these things with even approximate accuracy. 


PROFITS FROM COLONIAL TRADE 


Consider next the item of trade. Will this offer fewer diffi- 
culties? 

Many people (including some experts) who interest them- 
selves in the subject of colonies and trade argue the matter 
pro and contra purely on the basis of colonial trade statistics. 
“Look,” they will say. “During the past five years we did a 
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‘business of so many hundreds of millions of dollars with our 
colonies.” And the implication is that the trade flowed from 
the possession of the colonies. 


BUT HOW MUCH FROM POSSESSION? 


But might not a sizable proportion of this trade or, better, 
this profit have been gained even though some other states had 
owned the dependencies? After all, most colonies have busi- 
ness relations with many western powers, not merely with 
their protectors. Hence the fundamental question is: “What — 
proportion of a country’s trade with its colonies is derived 
from the fact that it and not some other state controls these 
possessions?” No one, so far as I know, has offered a satisfac- 
tory answer to this riddle. It might well be that the man who 
is concerned chiefly with the trade-profit aspects of expan- 
sionism would actually be better off, as a taxpayer, if some 
other state than his own were permitted to conquer, police 
and develop any particular colony, while he and his fellow- 
citizens merely made the most of whatever trade opportunities 
were available there. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, THE FUTURE... 


On the other hand, any generalization based upon past expe- 
rience would not necessarily be valid with respect to the future. 
Obviously a totalitarian state might well control more of its 
colonies’ trade than a democratic one—provided that the totali- 
tarian state could really supply the things needed by its 
dependencies and use in quantity the materials they produced. 
Similarly, though it would appear to be more profitable to 
trade with a well-ordered, advanced state than with a back- 
ward colony which might often be delinquent in meeting its 
financial obligations, a nation might be forced to seek the trade 
of the backward areas if the “civilized” regions surrounded 
themselves with high tariff walls. 
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COLONIES AS INSURANCE 


To conclude this list of puzzles, we should also note that some- 
times colonies have been acquired mainly to keep someone else 
from getting them. In such cases we can measure the real 
worth of the colony, from the profit angle, only in terms of 
the prevention of a loss which might otherwise have occurred. 
And how would one go about making such an estimate? 


THE CREDIT COLUMN 


By way of summarizing this rather complicated discussion, 
we can draw up a short list of colonial financial “credits” and 
“debits.” On the credit side we have, first, the dividends col- 
lected by investors who have put money in the colonies. Then 
there are the savings to be made on goods which can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in the colonies than anywhere else. (But 
other countries will make the same savings unless steps are 
taken to keep them out.) Increased sales for the mother coun- 
try’s manufactures in colonial markets are a further credit 
item. (Unless you impose rigid restrictions, however, other 
states will derive the same advantages. And if you do restrict 
foreign imports into your colonies, the other countries prob- 
ably will retaliate and cut down your potential business oppor- 
tunities in their dependencies.) Money remittances sent back 
to relatives in the “old country” by colonial settlers comprise 
still another credit item, as do the salaries of the colonial 
officials if those salaries are paid out of colonial funds and not 
withdrawn from the national treasury. 


THE DEBIT COLUMN 


Now come the debits. These include the cost of acquisition and 
administration (at least until they are paid for out of colonial 
revenues), defaults on investments, bad debts and other busi- 
ness losses (though these last might be incurred even if the 
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colony belonged to someone else). Finally, colonies must be 
charged with all subsidies of whatever kind, whether in the 
form of tariff or trade preferences or whether for purposes 
of defense, government, business, health, education or charity. 


DO THOSE WHO SHARE THE COSTS SHARE THE PROFITS? 


A last consideration has to do with the “spread” of these 
credits and debits. The debits are usually made good, in one 
way or another, by all the taxpayers in the metropolitan coun- 
try. The credits, on the other hand, frequently go to the 
relatively small investing and trading groups. Of course, as 
their incomes increase, these gainers will pay higher taxes, and 
their prosperity may be reflected also in the creation of more 
and better jobs for their employees. Yet, on the whole, the 
distribution of expense still seems to be on a broader base 
than the division of revenue. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

By now you must realize how inadequate any “cut-and-dried” 
answer to our original question, “Do colonies pay?”, must be. 
Broadly speaking, it would certainly appear that, in terms of 
cash, a country pays more for getting and holding a colony 
than it profits through trade with that colony. But any effort 
to translate this unfavorable balance into dollars and cents 
would certainly be misleading. 

Now how about the actual value of colonies as “safety 
valves” for surplus population and as suppliers of raw 
materials? 


HOW ABOUT THE SURPLUS POPULATION ARGUMENT? 


In order to test the value of colonies as “safety valves” for 
surplus population we shall have to find out where Europe’s 
emigrants have gone since about 1885. Fortunately, the late 
Grover Clark, an authority on colonial statistics, studied this 
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question and published his results in a vivid little book which 
he called A Place in the Sun. By 1936, according to Clark, the 
number of Europeans who had gone to Africa to reside there 
permanently was equal to only six ten-thousandths of Europe’s 
total population! Of the permanent emigrants from Europe, 
fewer than four-tenths of one per cent, that is, fewer than 
four out of every thousand, had gone to European-controlled 
parts of Asia. After thirty years of colonial activity, from 1884 
to 1914, there were only about twenty-two thousand Germans 
living in all the German colonies in Africa and the South Seas 
(and of these many were colonial officials or other persons 
who were in temporary residence). The city of New York 
alone contains many more Italians than are to be found in all 
the Italian colonies combined. “More people now live . . . in 
any one of a dozen medium-sized cities, like Amsterdam, or 
San Francisco, or Yokohama, than left all of Europe to settle 
permanently in all the European colonies in the past 50 years.” 
Or again, “the total met emigration from Europe in this period 
was a little over 19 millions. The number going to the terri- 
tories controlled by Europe was under 500,000.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Clark. Now glance at the chart on page 75 
and see, in picture form, how few whites have taken up their 
abode in ten important European colonial possessions. 


WHY FEW EMIGRANTS GO TO COLONIES 


These figures represent a readily understandable state of affairs. 
After all, people who leave the land of their birth permanently 
usually do so to better themselves. Those who are really con- 
tent with their lot at home are not the ones who “pull up 
stakes” and start out afresh in a strange environment among 
strange people. And because most of the emigrants were seek- 
ing something better than they had known at home, it would 
ordinarily have been foolish for them to go to backward 
places where living conditions were primitive, labor returns 
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were meagre and disease and danger lurked uncomfortably 
near. No, they naturally wanted to go where there were great 
and relatively easy opportunities for advancement. Hence, as 
the statistics show, they went, in large numbers, to the Ameri- 
cas, especially to the United States, Argentina and Brazil. 

The steady outward flow from Europe to the Americas 
went on almost unchecked until the World War. Then it 
diminished, but only, it seems, because artificial barriers were 
placed in its way. One of these barriers was the increasing 
vogue of restrictive immigration laws passed by the states in 
the Americas and Australasia which did not wish to have their 
troublesome economic problems made worse by the arrival, in 
wholesale quantities, of new employment-seeking immigrants. 
Another barrier has been the tendency of totalitarian states 
in Europe to curb the emigration of their subjects to foreign 
areas. Chiefly for military and nationalistic reasons, the authori- 
tarian governments generally prefer either to keep their citi- 
zens at home or else to shunt them to their own colonies. In 
this latter endeavor, they have not yet been conspicuously 
successful. 


POPULATION ARGUMENT WEAK 


Insofar as past experience is concerned, then, it is obvious 
that the population argument is built upon a weak foundation. 
Only where artificial means are used, and even then only in 
relatively few cases, can emigrants be induced to “try their 
luck” in Africa or Asia. Yet the population argument nonethe- 
less remains, for some reason, a peculiarly effective element in 
the propaganda of the expansionists. Many people in every 
country really seem to be thoroughly convinced that the 
acquisition of colonies is the answer to the surplus population 
difficulty. They don’t want to go themselves, but they are 
quite ready to assist others if these will follow the flag over- 
seas! 
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Showing the ratio of European whites in ten overseas possessions. 


(The areas represented are Algeria, French Morocco, Kenya, Nigeria, 
South West Africa, the Belgian Congo, Libya, Italian Somaliland, French 


Indo-China a 
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HOW ABOUT COLONIES AS SOURCES OF RAW MATERIALS? 


The picture of colonies as sources of raw-material supplies 
also has its two sides. You may remember that our chart on 
page 6 illustrated the importance of colonial areas in this 
regard. But if you will look at the chart again, you will notice 
that the colonial supply of rawstuffs is of great importance 
in but a limited number of instances. Generally speaking, it is 
the non-colonial regions that provide the great quantities of 
things needed by the industrial powers. In peacetime, there- 
fore, it is not hard to get all the materials one may need for 
current and reserve purposes. Only in such abnormal situations 
as that in which Great Germany, for example, now finds her- 
self, with her shortage of foreign exchange, does the question 
of obtaining raw materials in peacetime offer any serious 
problem. 


THE PINCH COMES WITH WAR 


During wartime the matter assumes a different aspect. But even 
then, when the need for raw materials is most pressing, it does 
a metropolitan power little good to have rich colonial supplies 
unless it also has a navy powerful enough to keep its sea lanes 
open. And if a state has a navy so strong that it can successfully 
patrol the sea lanes even in time of war, then it can readily 
procure its rawstuffs from neutral states (unless these apply 
rigid “neutrality embargoes”), without the cost and bother of 
administering outlying possessions. 


ITALY AND ETHIOPIA—BY WAY OF EXAMPLE 


What good will it do Italy in case of war, for example, if 
Ethiopia produces vast amounts of much needed supplies, 
unless Italy also has a sure way of getting these supplies to 
her home ports? It may well be that this thought is behind 
Italy’s present eager striving for control of the eastern Medi- 
terranean Sea. For, having annexed Ethiopia mainly on the 
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ground that she needed room and food for her growing popu- 
lation, Italy now must contrive to find a way to establish 
uninterrupted contact with this new, potential source of 
supplies. 

Should this effort be costly in men and money, then any 
dividends Ethiopia may return will be pledged for decades in 
advance to help pay the initial cost of its acquisition. But the 
experience of having League sanctions imposed on her, even 
though only half-heartedly, at the time of her conquest of 
Ethiopia, has filled Italy with the determination to be pre- 
pared, at whatever cost, for any similar emergency in future. 
And yet the richest overseas resources in the world would be 
of little wartime value to her unless Italy also had a fleet 
capable of breaking any possible blockade. 


THEN WHY DO COUNTRIES STILL WANT COLONIES? 


Perhaps you have begun to wonder why it is that, if all these 
things are so, countries still want colonies, still seem ready to 
fight for them. One reason is that many people will not take 
the trouble to find out the truth of the matter. They pick up 
simple formulas presented to them by interested propagandists 
and blithely repeat them without analysis or study. Then, too, 
there always remains the hope that, despite all examples to the 
contrary, this or that particular colony may prove to be the 
longed-for “gold mine.” Finally (and this is a point we have 
several times emphasized), economic potentialities are not the 
sole, perhaps not even the main, basis for colonial ambitions. 
Today, as in the past, the “have-not” states advance reasons 
of prestige and strategy as well as of economics in their cam- 
paigns to enlarge their empires in imitation of, or even at the 
expense of, the “haves.” 

Maybe the best and most timely way to make this last point 
clear will be to concentrate on the example of Germany. 
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Vil. Why Germany Wants Her Colonies Back 


By way of introducing this chapter, it will be enlightening to 
see how the Allied leaders at the Paris Peace Conference justi- 
fied what Hitler later called the “theft” of the German over- 
seas possessions. Making little or no mention of economic, 
political and strategic considerations, the Allied statesmen 
declared that “conscience” would not permit the return of 
millions of “helpless natives” to the brutal mistreatment and 
exploitation of German masters. In complete disregard of an 
abundance of pre-war testimony on the many excellent aspects 
of German colonial administration, the Allied leaders now 
appeared to vie with each other in expressing horror at the 
thought of letting such a rule as Germany’s be renewed. 


THE ALLIES JUSTIFY KEEPING GERMANY'S COLONIES 


Some very interesting examples of this type of thing were 
collected by Professor Mary Evelyn Townsend in an excellent 
book entitled The Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire, 
1884-1918. She relates that Premier Arthur James Balfour of 
Great Britain spoke of the “God-willed” capture of the Ger- 
man dependencies. Robert Cecil, one of the leading advocates 
of a league of nations, explained that “Germany had no moral 
right to colonies.” The Daily Mail of London informed its 
readers, with every appearance of seriousness, that “German 

rofessors wrote books about [the natives’] anthropology after 
they had murdered them.” Frenchmen insisted upon the “moral 
duty” of the Allies to deprive the Reich of her colonial pos- 
sessions. Even President Wilson made it clear that “our con- 
sciences should be settled to this thing.” 


PROPAGANDA TURNS THE TRICK 


Any Allied delegates who were still hesitant were won over 
by a “Blue Book,” or official document, published by the 
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Union of South Africa under the title Report on the Natives 
of South West Africa and Their Treatment by Germany. 
You can get an idea of the amount of credence this book 
deserved from the fact that in 1926 the assembly of the man- 
date of South West Africa unanimously requested the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to remove the Blue Book 
from its records on the ground that it was “brought out in 
wartime” and “had the significance of a war instrument.” But 
by that time the disposition of Germany’s colonies had long 
been made and the Reich had lost German East Africa, South 
West Africa, the Cameroons, Togoland, New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago, Samoa, the Caroline, Pelew, Marianne, 
and Marshall Islands and Kiaochow. 


“LEST WE FORGET” 

Before long, signs began to multiply that the Germans not only 
felt deep resentment over the loss of their colonial empire, but 
that they were confident of some day getting it back. Thus, 
among the funeral wreaths decorating wall tablets to the terri- 
tories taken from Germany by the “Versailles Dictate,” as the 
Germans call the peace settlement, a large evergreen wreath 
inscribed to “The Colonies” has been conspicuous in the Feld- 
herrnballe (Hall of Generals) in Munich ever since 1919. 
Ever since 1919, too, there has appeared in Germany an 
unbroken stream of histories, treatises, pamphlets, articles, 
novels and moving-picture films dealing with the past and 
present life and activity in the former colonies. Several maga- 
zines devoted entirely to colonial matters have been founded. 
“Colonial Weeks” have been observed, with much attendant 
publicity. And, by 1936, numerous colonial societies had been 
formed: in that year they were combined and subordinated to 
Nazi control in a Reich Colonial Office headed by Hitler’s 
friend, General Franz von Epp. 

Beyond all this, the German universities have never ceased 
to give courses in colonial administration, while various Ger- 
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man institutes have done distinguished work in the study of 
tropical flora and fauna, tropical diseases and Negro languages 
and dialects. Tourist parties have been organized to visit the 
former holdings of the Fatherland. And to conclude our list 
we might note that a large German chemical firm which had 
developed a powder called “Bayer 205,” for the cure of the 
dreaded African sleeping sickness, “refused to disclose its 
secret but offered to make it a public formula if Germany were 
given back one of her African colonies.” 


THE MEN BEHIND THE AGITATION 


Especially active in keeping alive the subject of colonial resto- 
ration were four groups of individuals: ex-colonial officials 
and army men; professionals, such as doctors, engineers, teach- 
ers and missionaries; manufacturers, merchants, importers and 
exporters; and patriots who felt humiliated that Germany, 
alone of the great powers, should lack overseas possessions. 
These men wrote books and articles, founded associations, 
contributed to memorials, arranged celebrations and in other 
ways conducted an uninterrupted propaganda campaign. 

Dr. Heinrich Schnee, for example, one of the ablest of Ger- 
many’s former colonial governors, produced an interesting 
volume which appeared in English translation in 1926 under 
the name of German Colonization, Past and Future. A novel 
by Hans Grimm, Volk ohne Raum (“Nation without Room”), 
first published in 1925, became a best seller under the Nazi 
régime and provided, in its title, an effective slogan for the 
new expansionists. And Dr. Heinz Bauer’s Kolonien oder nicht 
(“Colonies or Not”), published in 1935 with an introduction 
by that able financier, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, appears to have 
attracted the favorable attention of Adolf Hitler himself. 


GETTING UP THE STEAM 


The rise to power of the nationalistic Adolf Hitler and his 
National Socialist followers, in 1933, put even more vigor into 
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the campaign for the return of the German colonies. In the 
very next year the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Bismarckian colonial empire provided the occasion for nation- 
wide ceremonies and celebrations. According to the official 
figures, the program included 314 public lectures, attended by 
115,000 listeners. It was at this time, too, that General Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goring became the first Nazi Cabinet officer 
to utter a public demand for colonies for Germany. The 
example of Italy’s venture in Ethiopia in 1935 further stimu- 
lated German governmental activity, and in January 1936 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels launched the official campaign 
for colonies in earnest. 

The domestic agitation now sometimes assumed spectacular 
forms. Thus, in a carnival parade held at Diisseldorf, on the 
Rhine, in February 1937, a group of dancers, masquerading 
as members of a Pacific-islands religious cult called the Duk- 
Duks, held aloft a banner reading: “We wish to be among 
Germany’s happy people again.” Whether or not this banner 
truly reflected sentiment among the natives in the former 
German colonies, the white settlers of German origin there 
have certainly maintained close contact with the homeland. 
Indeed, a well-organized Bund, or German union, is to be 
found in most of the former German areas where sizable 
German groups still reside. 


THE DISCUSSION OF COLONIES IN MEIN KAMPF 


When, finally, in 1938, Germany absorbed Austria and the 
Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia, thus adding about ten million 
inhabitants to the Reich, the way seemed clear for an early 
concentration upon the colonial question. We might note here 
that, just as many people, especially Britishers, apparently mis- 
interpreted Bismarck’s early colonial statements, so many 
Anglo-Saxons in the post-World War period have seemingly 
misunderstood some of the remarks found in Adolf Hitler’s 
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famous book, Mein Kampf. True, it is easy to find, scattered 
through the many hundreds of pages of the unexpurgated edi- 
tions of this work, numerous allusions criticizing the colonial 
policy of the Hohenzollerns and recommending German 
expansion on the European continent rather than overseas. 
But the point is that Hitler criticizes the old German colonial 
policy, not the old German colonial aspirations. He believes 
that Germany started on her colonial career too early, that 
Bismarck didn’t wait long enough. And in view of the most 
recent German developments, it would appear that the really 
apt and relevant quotation from his book is the following: 
“The German people possesses no moral right to colonial 
activity so long as it is not able to unite its own sons in a 
common state. Only when the boundaries of the Reich include 
even the last German .. . does there arise from the need of its 
own people the moral right to acquire foreign soil. The plow 
then gives way to the sword and out of the tears of war springs 
daily bread for posterity.” 

Colonies, therefore, became the central theme of Hitler’s 
anniversary speech of January 1939, for by that time the 
Fiihrer had succeeded in uniting ten million more German 
“sons” in the “common state,” now called Great Germany. 


GERMANY’S THREE TYPES OF ARGUMENTS 

Great Germany officially advances three types of reasons for 
her present colonial demands: economic, political and emo- 
tional. The economic arguments are built upon her need for 
raw materials, new markets, a wider area in which her own 
currency could be circulated, and food for her rapidly 
increasing population. The political argument centers in Ger- 
many’s desire to be a world, not merely a continental, power. 
The emotional argument goes back to the stain placed upon 
German honor at the Peace Conference by the charge that the 
Reich was unfit to govern backward peoples. Let us consider 
these items in turn. 
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THE ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS 


Among the chief products of the areas formerly under Ger- 
man control were and are sisal, hides, coffee, livestock, dia- 
monds, cocoa, palm oil, cotton, copra and phosphates—all raw 
materials needed by an industrial state and especially by a state 
that is striving to achieve armament superiority over its neigh- 
bors. Although, despite official German statements to the con- 
trary, it seems highly doubtful that the areas in question could 
ever bring Germany to the point of economic self-sufficiency, 
it is noteworthy that by 1914 her overseas possessions supplied 
the German Empire with all her sisal imports, one-fifth of her 
rubber needs, one-fifth of her demand for cocoa and a large 
part of her phosphate requirements. Moreover, past and present 
production figures do not give us an accurate picture of 
reserves, and the energetic application to the colonial regions 
of Nazi economic methods might lead to a substantial increase 
in production. It is a fact that in Germany itself, by subordi- 
nating all other interests to the service of the state, the Nazis 
have succeeded in boosting numerous production figures far 
above their pre-1933 level. Hence they maintain that the appli- 
cation of similar principles to overseas areas might well be 
expected to bring similar results. 


THE NAZI APPROACH 


In any case, Fiihrer Hitler and other leaders in Germany con- 
tinue to place the matter before their fellow-countrymen in 
the light of three (to them) obvious economic observations: 

(1) Because Germany happens not to possess a sufficiently 
large gold reserve, she finds it difficult to get from foreign 
sources certain much needed raw materials which are evidently 
being produced in overseas territories that once belonged to 
her. 

(2) The present fashion of high tariffs, import quotas, 
monetary regulations and other trade-restricting barriers makes 
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it more urgent than ever before for Germany to control addi- 
tional regions where she might have the determining voice 
with regard to import duties and where her own currency 
might circulate freely. 

(3) Therefore, statistics or no statistics, it seems clear to the 
Germans that the recovery of their former colonial regions 
would certainly help to satisfy their basic economic require- 
ments. 

Dr. Schacht summed up German sentiment on this score 
when he wrote: “These, then, are Germany’s two basic 
demands in the colonial field: that she have territories under 
German management and included in the German monetary 
system.” And, the Germans maintain, if colonial statistics are 
to be invoked, then it can be shown that in 1929, for example,— 
though this was an exceptionally good year—the former Ger- 
man lands in Africa alone imported $54,000,000 worth of goods 
and exported $52,000,000 worth. A totalitarian state might well 
have reserved to itself the major portion of this trade! 


“IF COLONIES ARE BAD, WHY DO YOU KEEP THEM?” 


In reply to the German colonial demands, many scholars and 
students in Great Britain, France, the United States and else- 
where have advanced numerous arguments to show that colo- 
nies do not pay, that they are relatively unimportant as sources 
of raw materials and as markets, and that they place the burden 
of deficits on the mother country. But all these arguments 
mean as little to the Germans as the proverbial water running 
off a duck’s back. For, say the citizens of the Reich, if this 
is so, then the mandatories ought to be delighted to hand our 
former possessions back to us. “If the colonies are so bad,” 
wrote Dr. Schacht again, “why do you keep them?” In short, 
to the mind of the average German the best proof that the 
colonies are worth while is the reluctance of their present 
holders to part with them. 
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MORE ROOM, MORE FOOD 


We must not leave this subject of Germany’s economic claim 
for the return of her former colonies without taking note 
of one more interesting item: simultaneously with her demand 
for more room and food for her growing population, Ger- 
many is resorting to all kinds of measures to make her popu- 
lation still larger. Young Germans, for example, are impressed 
with their patriotic obligation to marry early and have large 
families. State loans and even grants are made to young couples 
unable to stand alone financially. Subsidies are given to parents 
with numerous children. Large families pay reduced property 
and inheritance taxes and get cheaper railroad fares. To advo- 
cate plans for limiting births is to run the risk of severe punish- 
ment. And since, partly as a consequence of these measures 
and partly through the incorporation of Austria, the Sudeten- 
land and Memelland, Germany’s population has gone up rap- 
idly, her need for food has become more serious and her cry 
for colonies has become more insistent than at any previous 


time. 


THE POLITICAL ARGUMENT 


A further motive behind Germany’s increasingly impatient 
demand for colonies is the feeling that the inherent greatness 
of the Third Reich requires that she be a world power and 
that, without dependencies, a state does not rank as such. Early 
in 1935 Adolf Hitler informed Sir John Simon, then British 
Foreign Secretary, that Germany definitely regarded herself 
as being in a position of inferiority as long as she had no 
colonies. Furthermore, as a great power, Germany claims that 
she has a “moral right” to colonies. The Germans repeat again 
and again that the Lord did not decree that only certain of the 
western powers should bring enlightenment and machinery to 
Africa. Mussolini, diplomatic partner of the Nazis and himself 
eager for additional colonial territories, neatly summed up this 
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view late in 1937 when he said: “Germany must regain her 
place beneath the African sun. . . . It is necessary that a great 
people like the German people recover the position which is 
due it.” 


THE EMOTIONAL ARGUMENT 


Finally, Germany wants her colonies back for reasons of 
national honor. The Reich believes that the only way to 
remove forever the stigma placed upon her by the charge that 
she administered her colonies badly is to make her once again 
a colonial power. “We Germans owe it to ourselves and to our 
children,” wrote Dr. Schnee, ex-governor of German East 
Africa, “we owe it to our position among the nations that 
these reflections upon our national honor be rebutted before 
the world.” This view has been echoed and reéchoed by every 
important German leader since, for the Germans are proud of 
their colonial record. They want the world to acknowledge 
that they are at least as “fit” as, for example, the Portuguese 
or the Belgians to bring western civilization to the still 
“benighted” heathens. Their attitude toward the Jews in Ger- 
many, they maintain, has no relation to the policy they would 
pursue in any future colonial possessions. 

These, then, are the reasons why, in the words of The Nazi 
Primer, a handbook for training the Hitler youth organiza- 
tions, “the German Reich will at all events never cease to 
demand the restoration of its colonies.” 

Now, in our last chapter. we can turn to a consideration of 
some of the proposals that have been made for solving the 
“colonial problem.” 
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Vill. Some Solutions That Have Been Proposed 


1. RETURN GERMANY'S FORMER COLONIES OUTRIGHT 


The simplest immediate “solution” of the colonial problem so 
far proposed is the return of Germany’s former colonies to the 
Reich. Obviously this would satisfy the Nazis—though no one 
knows for how long. But the chief objections to this answer 
would naturally come from Great Britain and France. Indeed, 
several arguments against it already have been advanced in 
those countries. Thus, in a recent study called The House That 
Hitler Built, Professor Stephen H. Roberts states that “there 
are apparently three arguments used against giving Germany 
back some of her colonies—that she is unfit to rule colonies; 
that she agreed to their loss in the Treaties; and that the natives 
may not want it.” 


WOULD NAZIS BE GOOD COLONIAL ADMINISTRATORS? 


Now, as Roberts points out, not one of these arguments is 
really valid. 

Even according to British testimony, the Germans ruled 
their colonies as well as any and better than several European 
groups in pre-war days. But today, you may say, the Nazi 
doctrine of German racial superiority and the Nazi justification 
of the mistreatment of Jews and even of “racial comrades” 
whose political views differ from those of the government 
introduce a new element into the situation. Consequently, 
although no one can credit the British or French or Italians or 
Portuguese or Belgians or Netherlanders with having always 
handled their subject peoples with “kid gloves,” there has 
developed a widespread feeling that the Nazis would prove to 
be especially ruthless colonial administrators. 

Well, there is perhaps no definite answer to this charge. 
Anti-Nazis will say it is only too true; pro-Nazis will say it is 
vicious propaganda. Maybe the only impartial thing one can 
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do is to indicate, without comment, that Nazi writers and 
politicians in recent years have themselves admitted that “it 
pays for colonization to be scientific, and that winning over 
native populations is good business.” Also, the Germans claim, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Jews and non-Nazi Germans 
“provoked” them into committing reprisals. No such accusa- 
tion has yet been leveled at the Negroes. 


DID GERMANY AGREE TO RENOUNCE THE COLONIES? 


The argument that Germany, by accepting the peace settle- 
ment, forfeited all rights to the colonies is not convincing. 
The Reich had little choice in the matter in 1919. She was 
forced to agree to the Versailles Treaty under threat of mili- 
tary invasion. 


HOW DO THE NATIVES FEEL ABOUT IT? 


And the third argument, namely, that the natives may not 
want German rule restored, has only slight bearing on the 
case. Inasmuch as more than twenty years have passed since 
German colonial rule officially came to an end, a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the former German colonies have 
no memory of what that rule was like. Besides, no one has 
yet proved that the natives of Germany’s former colonies 
are especially fond of their present overlords. And, to carry 
the discussion still further, does it not seem likely that many 
natives would be delighted to see the British quit Palestine and 
India and the French leave Syria, to mention only three 
instances? In any case, plebiscites in the mandated areas would, 
by common consent, mean little, for the rate of illiteracy 
among the natives in most of these areas is still overwhelmingly 
high. 
PROBLEMS OF STRATEGY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Among other objections raised by Britishers to the idea of 
returning Germany’s colonies are fears for the safety of the 
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British Empire and the possibility that Germany might estab- 
lish military or naval bases in Africa. You must decide for 
yourself whether you regard these as valid reasons for denying 
Germany what she looks upon as her moral and legal right. 

Then there is the contention that turning the British and 
French mandates over to German rule would involve such 
tremendous changes in administrative procedure, linguistic 
requirements and economic contacts as greatly to upset the 
equilibrium of native life. As the report of a special committee 
of the (British) Royal Institute of International Affairs put it, 
“transference involves considerable dislocation.” But, as the 
Germans put it, this was also true when the colonies were offi- 
cially taken away from Germany in 1919; yet few people in 
the Allied countries expressed worry about the dislocation at 
that time. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Finally, we must note that, technically, Great Britain and 
France do not own the mandates. They are merely acting as 
stewards for the League of Nations. Hence, say some Ger- 
mans, the mandatories have no right to act as if the mandates 
“belonged” to them; rather, the League can and should restore 
the colonies to Germany. On the other hand, some Britishers 
and Frenchmen claim that, because the League imposed upon 
them certain sacred responsibilities which must, in no circum- 
stances, be shirked, their governments could not possibly sur- 
render the mandates to Germany. Furthermore, maintains this 
second group, the totalitarian states have disqualified them- 
selves as future mandatories through their resignation from the 
League and because of their peculiar political philosophies. 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, they say, could hardly apply 
the principles of trusteeship envisaged by the democratically 
minded framers of the League Covenant. 

So much, then, for the pros and contras of this first solution 
of the colonial problem—the return of the areas to Germany. 
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2. GIVE GERMANY OTHER COLONIAL AREAS 


A second proposal that has received serious mention is to pro- 
vide Germany with colonies at the expense of such smaller 
powers as Portugal and Belgium, rather than at the cost of 
Great Britain and France. The idea of dividing the Portuguese 
colonies between Great Britain and Germany actually goes 
back to pre-World War days; it might, indeed, have come to 
fruition but for the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. Renewed 
rumors of the contemplation of such a “deal” became so loud 
in 1936 and 1937 that, at the close of the latter year, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden felt impelled specifically to assure 
the House of Commons that “we are not seeking a solution of 
the colonial problem at the expense of other powers.” A whole 
new literature on the lesser colonial empires appeared in these 
years, factual and speculative articles on the political and eco- 
nomic status of the regions involved poured from the presses 
in all western lands and anxious questions were asked in the 
parliaments of the small countries most concerned. 


HOW THE SMALL OWNERS FEEL ABOUT THIS 


Typical of the official replies to such queries was that made by 
the Belgian Premier in 1936, when he said: “A solution of the 
international colonial problem implying an immediate or future 
redistribution of . . . the Belgian Congo has always been judged 
inadmissible by the Belgian Government, and, I must add 
today, always will be so regarded.” These were brave words. 
Yet, if the great powers should ever decide on a redistribution 
of this type, it is hard to see what any or all the smaller states 
might do about it. After all, the partition and then the absorp- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39 are still fresh in mind. 


3. GIVE GERMANY LAND IN EASTERN EUROPE 


It has been suggested that Germany might be led to forget 
about the colonies if she were encouraged to make additional 
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gains to the east, toward the wheat fields of the Ukraine, for 
example, and the oil fields of Rumania. From some things that 
Adolf Hitler has said, and from the circumstantial evidence 
of his past actions, this solution ought to find acceptance in 
Germany. But even here there remain obvious obstacles to the 
fulfilment of such a plan. The chief obstacle, of course, is the 
presumed resistance of the states involved, one of which is the 
powerful Soviet Union. Besides, such an addition to German 
territory would not remove the stain of colonial maladminis- 
tration from the Fatherland’s escutcheon. So, although Ger- 
many doubtless would like to expand eastward, success in this 
endeavor would still leave her with reasons for wanting back 
the former colonies. 


4. GUARANTEE EQUAL ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 


Another possible solution, and one which would apply to the 
cases of Italy and Japan as well as to Germany, was implied 
in a speech delivered by Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare 
before the League Assembly in September 1935. “The view of 
His Majesty’s Government,” said Hoare, “is that the problem 
is economic rather than political and territorial. It is the fear 
of monopoly—of the withholding of essential colonial raw 
materials—that is causing alarm. It is the desire for a guarantee 
that the distribution of raw materials will not be unfairly 
impeded that is stimulating the demand for further inquiry. 
So far as His Majesty’s Government is concerned, I feel sure 
that we should be ready to take our share in an investigation 
of these matters.” This offer was repeated by Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden before the House of Commons in February 1936, 
but he also made it clear that “the House would be mistaken 
if we were to imagine that from a pursuit of it we should dis- 
cover some magic touchstone for all our ills.” 

Both men apparently had in mind some sort of pledge guar- 
anteeing all powers perpetual access to all raw materials. A 
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similar proposal was put forth by a leading British economist, 
Sir Arthur Salter, in a volume called Peace and the Colonial 
Problem. Salter suggested an international convention among 
all colonial powers “guaranteeing that at all times raw mate- 
rials should be supplied on equal terms to all purchasers, and 
that even in wartime there should be no interference with that 
supply except by collective action for the enforcement of 
international covenants,” 

Sir Arthur’s suggestion doubtless has its good points, but 
how is one to get the great colonial powers to agree to such a 
convention? How, moreover, could one make the latter satis- 
factory to the authoritarian states, which seem to abhor the 
ideal of “collective security”? Furthermore, as one commen- 
tator put it, the past history of the plan is “depressing.” 


5. EXTEND THE MANDATE SYSTEM TO ALL COLONIES 


A final possible solution we ought to consider is the extension 
of the mandate system to the ordinary colonies now under the 
control of various “have” powers. Perhaps the clearest expres- 
sion of this view is to be found in a volume by the Britisher, 
Leonard Barnes, on The Future of Colonies. Barnes suggests 
that the colonial powers convert their possessions into man- 
dates and administer them as agents for the League, “in accord- 
ance with provisions defined in a League mandate.” Specifi- 
cally, the mandatories would be expected to observe the main 
provisions at present governing Class B mandates, namely, 
“that the well-being of native peoples should be treated as a 
primary trust; that the Open Door should prevail; that there 
should be no militarization either of population or of terri- 
tory, and that there should be an annual examination of the 
mandatory by the Mandates Commission.” This body, inci- 
dentally, would have to be endowed with much broader pow- 
ers than it now possesses. In particular, it should be empowered 
to send inspectors to visit the mandated territories. Here again, 
though a certain sacrifice might be entailed on the part of 
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any codperating “haves,” the result obviously would not 
satisfy the “have-nots.” 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


Does the outlook for a peaceful settlement of the whole colo- 
nial question seem discouraging? Apparently it does. Solutions 
that would satisfy one side evidently won’t satisfy the other. 
And solutions that would take account of the interests of the 
world community and native welfare instead of rival national 
ambitions are not sufficiently supported by public opinion to 
deflect the expansionists from their aims. Perhaps Gilbert 
Murray was right when he wrote, back in 1900: “In every 
nation of Europe from England and France to Russia and 
Turkey, in almost every nation in the world from the Ameri- 
cans to the Chinese and the Finns, the same whisper from 
below the threshold sounds incessantly in men’s ears. “We are 
the pick and flower of nations; the only nation that is really 
generous and brave and just. We are above all things qualified 
for governing others; we know how to keep them exactly in 
their place without weakness and without cruelty. . . . The 
excellence of our rule abroad is proved in black and white 
by the books of our explorers, our missionaries, our adminis- 
trators and our soldiers, who all agree that our yoke is a pure 
blessing to those who bear it.’” 
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